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For the Companion. 


CAUGHT. 


“For the last two mornings it has seemed to me 
that I have missed Catawbies,” said Miss Priscil- 
la, as she set on the kitchen table a willow basket 
of Concord grapes, so carefully gathered that the 
bloom was undisturbed; for she liked the soft 
misty purple it gave the fruit. “You go out and 
look, and see whether you think any have been 
taken; torn and not cut from the vines.” 

She spoke to Debby, nominally the maid, in 
reality sub-mistress. 

Debby went, but soon came back very much 
excited. 

“TI should say there is Catawbies missin’ this 
mornin! And there is fresh torn stems, and what’s 
more, there is tracks. Miss Prissy, we’ve been | 
robbed. There has been a thief round stealin’ !” 

**You don’t say so!” 
exclaimed Miss Pris- 
sy, as though such a 
thought had never en- 
tered her mind. 

“T do say so!” was 
Debby’s decided an- 
swer. 

“Who can have 
taken them ?” 

“T don’t suspicion 
nobody, Miss Prissy. 
I never did make a 
habit of suspicioning, 
That’s agin the Bible; 
and it’s agin the Meth- 
odist discipline. Think 
evil of nobody is what 
the Bible orders, andI 
try to live up to it, 
though it’s dreadful 
hard not to think evil of some folks. Now, there’s 
ole man Sykes; how’s a body” —— 

“What are we going to do about the Cataw- 
bies >” Miss Prissy interrupted. 

“Do?” said Debby, as if there was just one 
thing possible todo. “Why, we’ll pinch on the 
sugar when we go to cannin’ the rest of ‘em.” 

“T’ll do more,” said Miss Prissy, shutting her 
lips firmly; ‘‘I’ll set a watch this very night!” 

So when night came the watch was set. It was 
composed of Debby crouching at the lower end 
of the garden, the hired boy, Zeph, in slouched 
hat at about the centre, and Miss Prissy on a rug 
at the upper boundary, with a shawl over her 
head. 

For a time Miss Prissy was alert, but as the 
moments went by she fell into a doze. Being in 
this doze, and somewhat deaf, besides having a 
shaw] over her ears, she did not know that a boy 
had dropped over the fence and was creeping 
among the vines. She did not know this till the 
boy stumbled against her and fell across the top 
of her head into her lap. As Miss Prissy was 
one of those people who, when awake, are very 
much awake, she was alert on the instant. 

“In the name of sense!” she cried, fastening 
one hand in the boy’s hair and the other on his 
collar. 

Then she shrieked, “Help! Zeph! Help! Deb- 
by! Come! the thief! I’ve got him! Help! 
Zeph! help!” 

The boy struggled to his feet, and in the effort, 
pulled Miss Prissy to her feet also. 

“I’m, not a thief!” he managed to say, as he 
twisted and squirmed to get away from her. “Let 
me go. I came over here to get” 

At this point he freed himself and made a dash 
for the garden fence; but Miss Prissy caught him 
by the coat-skirts. Slipping out of his coat, how- 
ever, he left it in her hands and made another 
dash for the fence. 

But reinforcements had arrived. Debby rushed 
after him and seized the boy’s waistband, and the 
other two grasped an arm or a leg, as it happened 
to present itself. Then they all commenced talk- 
ing; the boy declaring that he was innocent, and 
trying to tell why he was in the garden, while 
Debby thanked the stars and the fates that the 
thief was captured at last. At the same time, Miss 
Prissy rated Zeph for his tardiness in coming to 
help her, and the indifference he showed to the 
capture of the boy. 

“You behave as if you wanted the thief to get 
away!” she said. 

“T’m not a thief!” said the prisoner again, and 
then the words were choked in his throat by Zeph’s 
hand on his collar. 











“Come along!” said Zeph, in a brutal tone. 

“Yes, fetch him along to the kitchen.” 

“So we can see who he be.” 

“A-stealing Catawbies from a poor lone wom- 
an!” commented Miss Prissy. 

“From two poor lone ladies!” emended maid 
Debby. 

“I wasn’t stealing,” said the lad, puffing from 
his exertions in pulling back. “I didn’t come 





over here for the 
grapes.” 


No, we'll put him in the wood-room. There's 
nothing there to smash but wood.” 

Debby trotted off to get the straw tick and oth- 
er bedding for the prisoner to sleep on. 

“Have you had your supper?” asked Miss 
Prissy ; ‘for I don’t believe in starving any creat- 
ure,—not even a thief.” 

Ben deigned no reply. 

“Go out to the grapes, Zeph, and bring him a 


went to the door and called. He answered from 
the neighborhood of the pig-pen. 

“There isn’t any mackerel on a fence-post,” he 
said. 

“What were you doing at the pig-pen?” she 
asked. 

“Looking for the mackerel,” said Zeph, in a 
hesitating tone. 

“There aint any fence-posts at the pig-pen.” 

“A cat might have 
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“Of course not,” 
said Miss Prissy, 
with dreadful irony. 





‘sIt wasn’t the 
grapes; you just 
came over for some 
grape-leaves !” 
“Yes,” said the 





prisoner, “1 did just 
come over for some 
leaves.” 

“Hear his impu- 
dence!” said Miss 
Prissy. ‘A Cataw- 
by thief!” she add- 
ed, with a fresh 
burst of resentment, 
as she renewed her 
hold of his left arm 
and pulled harder. 
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taken the mackerel off,” 
said Ben, and then he 
if added, with sudden ea- 
gerness, “I can prove 
that I laid the mackerel 
on the fence-post.” 

“Who can you prove 
it by ?” 

“Tf can prove it by the 
fence-post,” Ben replied, 
confidently. “Light a 
lantern, and we'll all go 
out, and I'll show you.” 

“Oh, I understand 
what you're up to!” cried 
Miss Prissy; ‘you're 
going to try to get 
away.” 

“No,” said Ben, yet 
ager, “you'll find the 
post wet, I’m sure, and 
you could tell by the 
smell that mackerel had 
been put there.” 

Miss Prissy looked at 
him with steady inquiry 
in her eyes. ‘Then she 
said, “Seeing is believ- 
ing, and it may be that 
smelling is, too. Light 
the lantern, Zeph. Don’t 
1) stop to wash your 
hands.” 

Zeph being slow in 
obeying, she stamped 
her foot imperatively- 
“Don’t you hear me, 
Zeph? Put down that 
dipper and light the lan- 


' tern!” 
a, = Zeph sullenly lighted 








“Go get the clothes- 

line, Debby, and be ready to tie his hands when we 
get him to the kitchen. Who are you, anyhow, 
you young thief?” 

“I’m not a thief!” repeated the boy with vehe- 
mence. ‘My tather is a class-leader.” 

“Tf he was a presiding elder,” said Debby, “or a 
bishop, you’d be a thief all the same. I know 
you. You're Leader Parts’ boy; I always heard 
he had a peart one.” 

By this time they had dragged the prisoner to 
the kitchen door, he still resisting and declaring 
that he was innocent. The stout boy Zeph at 
one arm, Miss Prissy at the other, stumbled up 
the steps and planted their toes against the door- 
sill. Then they pulled, while Debby behind lifted 
and pushed. Up the steps the prisoner tumbled, 
into the kitchen and into the lamplight. Then 
three pairs of eyes looked into his face. 

“Didn't I tell you so?’ said Debby in triumph. 
“Didn’t I say it was Leader Parts’s Ben? A-bring- 
ing to sorrow his gray father’s hairs!” 

“Hold him tight till I close the window and 
lock the door,” said Miss Prissy. 

There stood the group, excited and panting! 

“Now, aint you ’shamed of yourself?” said 
Miss Prissy, stepping back to give full effect to 
her words, placing her arms akimbo and survey- 
ing the prisoner. 

Ben stood silent with fierce eyes. 

“If it wasn’t nigh upon two miles to your pa’s 
farm, I’d send out for him. He’d tend to you,” Miss 
Prissy went on, wagging her head. ‘He isn’t 
the man to let thieves escape, even when they’re 
his own sons. He’ll administer justice even to 
you to the full measure of the law. [I'll just lock 
you up to-night, and in the morning I’ll send for 
your father to come and take you in charge.” 

“Where'd we better lock him?” Debby asked. 
“In the company-room ?” 

“For mercy’s sake, no! He might spoil some 
of my best things. Why, that bed has got on my 
best shams, the ones with braid and insertion and 
ruffling; and beside, he could easily climb down 
from the porch-roof through that sweet apple-tree. 





pair of good bunches. You might have had a 
bunch,” she added to Ben, “almost any day for 
the asking; but you shouldn’t touch them with- 
out leave, not even if you were your own father 
himself!” 

She was busying herself with setting out a 
lunch. 

“Don’t want any of your old victuals,” Ben 
said. “I wouldn’t eat ‘em to save my life!” 

Miss Prissy’s excitement increased, and with 
wrath in her eyes she said, “Oh! you’re an un- 
grateful, good-for-nothing thief!” and was going 
on in her denunciation, when Ben again reiterat- 
ed,— 

“T aint! Taint! I aint! I aint a thief! I tell 
you I didn’t come here for your old grapes.” 

“Oh yes! I forgot; you came for the leaves!” 

“Yes, I did come for leaves. I'd been in the 
store to get a salt mackerel for mother to cook for 
breakfast to-morrow morning, and it was so wet 
that it had soaked the paper off and was dripping 
all over my clothes; and I came in here to get 
some grape-leaves to wrap it in!” 

“A pretty story! Just as though we’d believe 
that! A mackerel, was it? Now where’s the 
mackerel ?” 

“T laid it on the fence-post by that elm tree at 
the front yard.” 

“Go out,” she said to Zeph, who was just enter- 
ing with the grapes, “and see if there’s a macker- 
el on the fence-post by the elm. He says he 
laid a mackerel on the fence-post, and that he 
came over here for grape-leaves to wrap it in.” 

“Bosh!” was Zeph’s reply, in a tone of incred- 
ulous contempt, as he went out to look for the 
mackerel. 

Then Debby entered, panting, with the straw 
tick. 

“You needn’t make any bed for me,” said Ben; 
“TI wouldn’t lie down on it if I was dying.” 

“Well, we'll keep you in the room, any way. 
You can sleep or not as you choose. It makes 
no difference to us,” said Miss Prissy. 





Then, getting impatient at Zeph’s delay, she 


the lantern. 

“T want to go along,” 
said Ben. “I won’t run away,I promise. If I 
should, you could get me again at home.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Miss Prissy. 
“You mightn’t go home; you might run off to 
sea, for if you’re a thief, I should think you’d be 
ashamed to stay round here. You can go along, 
if you'll let us tie you first.” 

Ben let them tie his hands and was led out by 
the two women. ‘That’s the post there by that 
tree,” he said. 

Debby was the first to take a sniff. “Sure as I 
live, it does smell mackerely !” she cried. ‘You 
smell it, Zeph.” 

Zeph sniffed at the post, and with a grunt of in- 
credulity, said, “I smell paint and pine, but I 
don’t smell mackerel.” 

“Then you must have lost some of your smell- 
ing properties,” said Miss Prissy, whose nose had 
been doing duty in the meantime. “This post 
smells for all the world like a mackerel-kit.” 

“And,” said Ben, with new eagerness, ‘don’t 
you see, the post is wet, and here’s some of the 
soaked paper. And my hands—I forgot ’em; you 
just smell them.” 

Miss Prissy sniffed at his hands. 

“Don’t you see, they smell of the mackerel ? 
Just smell Zeph’s, and you'll see the difference.” 

Zeph started towards the house, but not before 
Miss Prissy had said, ‘‘Let me smell yours, 
Zeph.” 

Zeph moved on. 

“Don’t you hear me, boy ?” said Miss Prissy, 
sharply ; for when she got a purpose in her brain 
she could not be turned from it. ‘What’s the 
matter with you? Let me smell of your hands.” 

Zeph extended his hands very slowly, as if to 
receive handcuffs. He put them under, but not 
up to, Miss Prissy’s projected nose. She ducked 
the nose down to meet Zeph’s fingers; the fin- 
gers were lowered. 

“Hold them still!” she ordered. ‘What's the 
matter with you, anyhow ?” 

Lower went the nose, and then there were three 





sniffs. 
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“Why, your hands smell of mackerel!” cried 
she. “How did that happen?” 

“Maybe I teched that fence-post when I came 
out,” said Zeph. 

“Now you belicve what I said ?’ Ben asked, 
eagerly. 

“In part,” said Miss 
“Laying a mackerel on a fence-post doesn’t prove 
that you weren’t over here after the grapes, and 
that you haven’t been stealing my grapes for three 
Now, Zeph, we'll go down to the 


Prissy, with caution. 


nights past. 

pig-pen.” 
Zeph dropped the lantern, but Debby caught it 

up and saved the light. 

Zeph, that 

strangely,’ Miss Prissy. 

carry the lantern, Debby.” 


“Scems to me, you act 


“You'd 


very 
better 


, 


said 


They walked to the pig-pen without more words, 
suspicion in three hearts, fear in one. Debby 
threw a blaze of light into the pen. Everybody 
saw it—the white thing in the feed-trough. 

The plump white pig struggled up from its bed 
of straw, looked at the light and the faces, grunted, 
waddled to the trough, sniffed at the white object, 
grunted again, looked again at its visitors, then 
went back to its straw. 

“T always heard that pigs wouldn’t eat mack- 
erel,” said Debby. 

“All of you come into the house,” Miss Prissy 
said, solemnly. 

The four silently filed in. 

“Light another lamp, Debby.” Miss Prissy 
wanted a good look at the boys’ faces. 

“Now,” she said to Ben, “tell me the whole 
You said your mother sent you to town 
for a mackerel ?” 

“Yes; she said she was tired of beef and wished 
I'd get a salted mackerel. So Il went to Nodler’s 
and got one, and was going back home, when it 
got to dripping on to my clothes. Then I climbed 
over your fence to get leaves for wrappers. "Tisn’t 
likely I'd come to steal your grapes when we've 
got more about at our house than we want. 
Mother’s canned all she’s going to, and made all 
the jelly she wants besides; and we’ve been eatin’ 
grapes till we’re sick of ’em. Father don’t know 
what to do with ’em.” 

“Why don’t he sell them ? 

“TI did try to sell some this morning. I toted a 
basket all round the village, but didn’t sell only 
five cents’ worth. Some of the folks didn’t have 
any money, and some had grapes on hand. Mrs. 
Titsworth said she'd just bought a lot from you, 
and had engaged fifty pounds more.” 

“What!” cried Miss Prissy and Debby together. 

Ben repeated. 


story. 


*T understand,” said Miss Prissy, with a glance 
at Zeph’s downeust face, and a significant smile 
into Debby’s. “L believe your story,” she said to 
Ben, “and you 
you. 


nust forgive me for suspecting 
But you shouldn't enter people’s gardens 
without leave. Zeph will settle for your mack- 
erel.” 

Zeph asked how much it would be, and handed 
over the change out of a dirty little tobacco-bag. 
Then Miss Prissy told Ben he might go; and he 
went. ‘Then she looked at Zeph long and stead- 
fastly. 

“I've sent him away,” she at length said, “that 
he might not witness your shame—you wicked, 
ungrateful boy! I’m not going to ask you if you 
stole my Catawbies, because I'll not tempt you to 
deny it; but I'm gomg to tell you how I know 
that you did steal them. 

“First, you tried to let that boy get off, when we 
had caught him. If he'd slipped out of our 
hands without our finding out who he was, and 
without our being able to ask any questions, the 
unknown trespasser would be very handy to hang 
our suspicions on. 
to help us. 

“Then when he couldn’t get away, you tried to 
throw discredit on his story by taking the mack- 
erel from the post and throwing it to the pig. 
You didn’t know that our pig was too dainty to 
touch it. 

“And now, to cap the whole, word comes from 
Mrs. Titsworth that this morning she got grapes 
us, and had fifty pounds more. 
You took to her Catawbies that you stole from 
me, and you engaged to take her fifty pounds 


That’s why you were so slow 


of engaged 


more that you were going to steal from my gar- 
den. 

“IT know now how you came by that bottle of 
perfumery, and that scented hair-grease, that I 
caught you sniffing at to-day.” 

“T should think,” said Debby, “that he’d sniff 
mackerel in them both from this day henceforth. 
Aint you ’shamed of yourself?” 

He did but his downeast face 
showed his shame, and the great solemn tears in 
his eyes, his contrition. 

“I ought to punish you,” said Miss Prissy, 
“but I don’t think I will. 1 will not even take the 
grape-money out of your wages; for your wid- 
owed mother needs your wages; and more, I will 
not tell Mrs. ‘Titsworth, or the constable, or any- 
body else, about your theft; neither will I send 
you away from here to steal from other folks. I’m 
going to keep you right along, pay your wages, 
and forgive your trespasses and sins in the hope 
that you will never do another wicked act. I will 
give you a chance to do better.” 


not answer; 


“But mind,” said Debby, “I'll keep an eye on 
you!” 

“I wish you would,” said Zeph, wiping his eyes. 
“But I don’t believe, Miss Prissy, that I'll ever 


steal anything more, long’s I live. I wild do bet- 
ter, Miss Prissy, if I have to sink for’t. I’m ever 
so much obleeged to ye.” 

And after that, for two years, Zeph served Miss 
| Priscilla industriously and honestly. Debby’s 
sharp eyes watched him constantly, but his detec- 
tion had led to sincere repentance that was shown 
in an upright life. 

Sarau WINTER KELLOGG. 
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For the Companion. 
THE SISTER ROSES. 
That golden hour 
When every flower 
From Flora chose a sumptuous dower; 
ne rose desired 
To bloom admired, 
And for a lofty place aspired. 


Another rose 
For dowry chose 
The leaf that sweetest incense throws; 
er blossoms rare 
Brides love to wear; 
They deck the pale one passed from care. 


O gentle soul! 
Could’st thou control, 
Which wouldst thou be while seasons roll,— 
The prairie rose, 
yr one that throws 
The breath of heaven where’er it goes? 
FLETCHER BATES. 
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For the Companion. 
THE HOLLAND LASS. 
In Two Chapters.—Chap. I. 
Mistress Esther Hawley was a Tory 
Tories. 


of the 
She had followed her husband to Ameri- 
ca, protesting with all her woman’s might against 
the foolish adventure. When the Revolution 
broke out, she resented the outbreak as a personal 
indignity ; for it had never entered into her fore- 
bodings that she should be compelled to become a 
citizen of a country without a king. 

But if Mistress Hawley was a Tory, Captain 
Jonathan, her husband, was not. His heart and 
his purse were at his country’s service, but in the 
early part of the war the good man was gathered 
to his fathers, and all that was left of him was his 
two sons and four daughters, and that memory of 
the just, which the hymn declares, ‘‘smells sweet 
and blossoms in the dust.” 

Perhaps it was because the troubles in Boston 
ruined the business which the merchant left to his 
widow, and because her ships had been captured 
at sea, that Mistress Hawley’s heart grew bitter 
within her; but with a strange inconsistence she 
turned her wrath, not upon the British as the 
source of her misfortunes, but upon the rebellious 
colonists, who refused to submit to lawful rule. 

She sent the small remnant of her fortune to 
England. Then she retired with her family to a 
farm in New Hampshire, consoling herself by 
reading with fervor a daily prayer for His Majesty, 
the king. 

But the sons of Captain Jonathan Hawley had 
not missed the inheritance of their father’s patriot- 
ism. There came a day when Reuben and David, 
asking in vain fortheir mother’s blessing, marched 
away to Ticonderoga without it. They were only 
lads of seventeen and nineteen, handsome and 
fearless, but with their mother’s inflexible will, 
though in her boys she called it obstinacy. 

“You are taking the bread from our mouths 
and-the light from our lives, to help a cause that 
does not deserve to prosper,” said the mother bit- 
terly. 

“We have bread enough,” said Reuben, quietly ; 
“we can well afford to let the farm lie fallow a 
year or two, while we settle this matter.” 

Rachel’s plain face kindled with a new light 
that her mother had never seen upon it. 

“Tt need not lie fallow, Reuben; we will man- 
age the farm, Sarah and Eunice and I.” 

“Mother,” said Reuben, “the colonists 
money more than men. 
and shoes and powder. 


need 
There is lack of bread 
Do you send five hun- 
dred pounds to General Washington, and David 
and I will stay at home till we are needed more.” 

Do you think the mother’s heart wavered? She 
did not wait for the drawing of a breath before she 
answered,— 

“Give my money to aid rebels resist their law- 
ful king? Never. I would sooner burn it,” and 
this woman who loved her boys next to her life 
let them both march away. 

She would not believe it was more than a boy- 
ish adventure. Ina month at furthest they would 
come back. 

But they did not come back, and the weeks and 
months crept on, until they had been two years in 
the army. 

Rachel had kept her word. She had taken her 
brothers’ place, and with Sarah and Eunice, had 
| carried on such farm-work as was necessary to 

feed the family and the stock; while Rebecca had 
| been the mother’s tireless little maid in all house- 
| hold service. 
One by one from the farms around them every 





| able-bodied man had been drawn into the army. 
| The women and boys contrived as best they could 
| to supply their own wants, learning new economies 
that they might send more help to the dear ones 
in the field. 

It was often bitter waiting for the news, that 
spread slowly among the scattered homesteads. 
Flying rumors filled their hearts with terror. Tid- 
ings of disaster and defeat at Montreal and Que- 
bee were followed by stories of victory elsewhere 
at such cost that it might be questioned whether 
victory or defeat was most to be dreaded. 

Still Mistress Esther Hawley kept her iron 
heart. She spoke of the triumph of the Royalists 
as a sure result. While lamenting over her sons, 
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she breathed no word of regret for her own part, 
though Sarah stopped her ears, and Eunice delib- 
erately arose from her knees, whenever her mother 
prayed for the king. 

October came, and the corn was ripe. So were 
the wild grapes that ran riot over stone walls and 
alder-bushes, dangling their purple clusters above 
the rocky brooks, and perfuming every thicket 
with their musky odor. 

A sudden longing for freedom inspired Eunice. 
She dropped the basket she was filling with the 
small, flinty ears of corn, and declared she would 
have a husking frolic. 

“In war times,” protested Rachel, “with every- 
thing so dear, and the boys maybe dead or 
wounded !” 

“A husking frolic with only girls, and little 
Tommy Byrkett,” said Sarah scornfully. 

But Eunice persisted, and Eunice always had 
her way. For one delicious autumn day the squir- 
rels and bluejays pillaged the corn-fields unmo- 
lested, while the girls explored woods and thick- 
ets for wild grapes, crossing perilously over 
| brooks, pushing through leafy jungles, talking, 
singing and making merry over their holiday. 

At home in the empty house Mistress Hawley 
sat by the open window, looking away to the 
forest whose dying foliage flamed out like ban- 
| hers; to the blue haze hanging like battle-smoke 
above the hills, and the lonesome yearning for 
something lost crept from the autumn weather into 
her very heart. 

The slow tears gathered in her eyes. Then a 
ery that would not be repressed burst from her 
lips-—“‘My boys, my boys.” 

Did some one answer? Who is this who has 
hurried past the window and has entered the open 
door? A moment later, a dusty figure is at her 
knee; a sunburned face is looking into hers; 
brown eyes are there, whose teasing light she 
knows so well. And David, her darling, is in her 
arms again. He tells her that she must hide him, 
for he is on his country’s business, watching the 
movements of the British troops. Not even the 
girls must know he is at home once more. 

The girls came home at evening laden with 
their fragrant spoils. Rebecca’s anxious eye no- 
ticed that her mother looked pale and weary, but 
Mistress Hawley rejected her sympathy and solic- 
itude with a sharpness she seldom used to her 
favorite daughter. 

“Something has worried mother,” said Sarah, 
as she and Rachel went out to milk; “I wonder 
if Mrs. Byrkett has not been over to borrow some- 
thing, and taken the opportunity to speak her 
mind; or maybe—you don’t suppose she can have 
heard bad news and will not tell us ?” 

Rachel shook her head. 

“You cannot understand mother’s moods. I be- 
lieve she is like no other woman in the world.” 

After supper Eunice came down to say that the 
garret door seemed to be fastened. 

“Well,” said her mother, quickly, “‘I suppose I 
may fasten a door in my own house if I choose.” 

“T was going to spread the grapes on the gar- 
ret-floor,” said Eunice. 

“Put them in the cheese-room,” 
emptory order; and Eunice obeyed. 

A day or two later Eunice came to Rachel with 
a troubled face. 

“My dear, this house is certainly haunted. I 
hear the strangest sounds at night of footsteps, 
and sometimes of voices.” 

“Nonsense,” said Rachel. ‘You are growing as 
nervous as an old woman.” 

“And, Rachel, I am sure the food disappears 
from the buftery ; not much of any one thing, but 
a little of whatever may be there.” 

“Nonsense,” said Rachel, again; but her voice 
was fainter than before. 

Eunice dropped her own to a whisper, as she 
added, ““And—and—do you know, it is mother 
who takes it. I got up last night and crept down 
stairs into the entry. I could not remain in my 
room and hear the stealthy steps and the voices 
any longer. Mother was in the buttery putting 
food into a basket. Then she held it out of the 
window, and I saw ashadow move along the fence, 
and some one took it. When mother turned to 
come towards the stairs I hid under them, more 
dead than alive with fright. Rachel, do you think 
| she can be going crazy ?” 
| “She would help the British if she could, but I 
| can’t think why she should do it stealthily,” said 
| Rachel. “Has the key tothe garret been found 
yet?” 

Eunice shook her head. 

“Well,” said Rachel, “don’t say anything to the 
| girls; at least for the present. I have noticed my- 
| self that mother is nervous and restless.” 
| And Rachel watched. Three or four days passed. 
| The nervousness was more apparent. Could it be 
|that this strong mind was shaken? The very 
thought made her heart faint. 
| Meantime Sarah, riding over the neighborhood, 
|} to invite the girls to the husking frolic, brought 

back some startling news. The enemy was not so 
far from them after all. They were sending 
| troops from Canada through Vermont to join Sir 
Henry Clinton. <A foraging party was encamped 
in Spring Valley, just across the line, and some of 
| the soldiers had ridden down among the farms to 
| forage for provisions. They had taken John Lan- 
|man’s herd of young cattle, and had even made 
little Peter drive them to camp tor them. 
| “The mean, plundering red-coats!” said Eu- 
nice, angrily. “I only wish I may have the chance 
to tell them what one woman thinks of them.” 
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‘Hold thy silly tongue and beware what you 
wish,” said her mother; ‘the Lord send that your 
folly may not find a chance to air itself!” 

But when the next morning a company of red- 
coats presented themselves at the farm, and took 
without asking leave Mistress Hawley’s fine herd 
of cows, in the name of His Majesty’s army, the 
good lady’s tongue proved as unruly as her daugh- 
ter’s. 

“T am a loyal subject,”’ she declared. “Any one 
of my neighbors can tell you that. I have no 
part or lot in this unrighteous rebellion, and His 
Majesty’s troops should respect my property.” 

“Then, madam,” said the saucy young officer, 
‘it must give you pleasure to aid your king, and 
we are only accepting your generosity.” 

Rebecca stood trembling behind her mother, 
and at sight of her fair young face the officer 
turned as if to enter the door, but hesitated be- 
fore the angry figure of her mother glaring upon 
him from the doorway. 

“Take your plunder and go your way. Not 
even King George shall enter my house unbid- 
den,” and the young man decided that even in a 
soldier, discretion might be the better part of valor. 

“T am glad they did not find the colts,” said 
Sarah. “I turned them loose in the clearing last 
night and Whitefoot is with them. I suppose the 
girls will not dare come to the husking now.” 

“Why not?” said Eunice; “the red-coats will 
not come again, now they have stripped us of all 
they can take away.” 

“But they may have another errand. Mrs. Lan- 
man said they asked very particularly if there 
were any men hereabouts. Peter overheard some 
soldiers talking about a spy that was reporting 
their movements, and they thought he might be 
hiding in this vicinity. They said if they found 
he was harbored here, they would burn everv 
farm-house in town.” 

“Let them do it,” said Eunice, defiantly; but 
her mother put out her hand as if to ward some- 
thing away. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


A PLUCKY BOY. 
By C. M, Cornwall. 


“T wish I had been a man during the last war!” 
exclaimed Joe Peterson, as he sat one evening by 
the supper-table reading the life of Gen. Sher- 
man. 

“Why so?” asked his father, looking up from 
his plate. 

“Because livin’ wasn’t such a dull routine then. 
A man who had any pluck in him had a chance to 
show it.” 

His father was the superintendent of the Conti- 
nental Colliery. He had just finished his day’s 
work, and with a weary sigh he said, “It often 
takes more pluck to fulfil well the duties of that 
‘dull routine,’ as you call it, than to fight battles.” 

“T mean the opportunity to show courage in 
danger.” 

“One never knows till the test comes whether 
he has the courage. In sudden danger the 
power to think quickly and act bravely is a great 
gift, and you often see it where you least expect 
it. In the pits, when sudden emergencies have 
arisen, I have seen strong men lose their wits en- 
tirely, and others show themselves as cool and 
thoughtful of the best expedients as if there was 
no cause for fear.” 

The next day, while Joe was at his usual work, 
he accidentally pushed an empty car on the down- 
grade before he had attached it to the chain. 

He instantly saw that it was too late to stop the 
car, but if it went on with increasing velocity, it 
would kill the two men who were at work at the 
bottom of the slope, unless he could retard its 
progress sufficiently to give them warning. He 
instantly thought of their large families, left help- 
less and starving if they were injured, and to him 
they would owe their misfortune. 

With desperate energy he clung to the car, 
striving by every means in his power to stop its 
motion, or at least delay it long enough to give 
them warning by his shouts to get out of the way. 

The slope was steep but not long; the men 
heard his frantic cries, and looking up saw him 
clinging to the car, which was coming on with in- 
creasing impetus. They ran back just out of the 
reach of danger, as the car dashed to the bottom 
and was shivered into pieces. 

The shouts of the men and crash of the wreck 
instantly drew a crowd to the spot, and Mr. Pe- 
terson rushed forward, expecting to find his boy a 
mangled corpse under the ruins. But no trace of 
him was discovered there, and, accompanied by 
the men who had just escaped so narrowly, he 
went hastily up the slope, anxiously calling his 
son’s name. 

When part-way up, one of the men cried, ‘Here 
he is, caught in between two of the slope-timbers ! 
That’s saved him from bein’ thrown to the bot- 
tom. Bless the plucky lad! If he hadn’t a’ hung 
on an’ yelled as he did, my ole women an’ poor 
leetle childers would a* been widout any one to 
’arn their bread an’ butter by this.” 

They lifted the boy tenderly in their arms and 
carried him to the surface. He had been stunned 
by the force by which he was thrown from the 
But he soon recovered consciousness, and 
his first word was to know if the men below were 
safe. Assured of this, he tried to rise, but found 
himself so bruised and lame, he was perfectly 
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willing to be carried home and submit to his | Soonmoved they, noiselessly, save now and then when 


mother’s tender nursing. 

That night, as his father stood by his bed-side, 
he said, proudly, “Well, my son, you have had a 
wonderful escape ; and you have proved that you 
need not go to the war to show your pluck.” 

“T did not think about myself, father, only to | 
warn those poor men below.” | 

“And in that self-forgetfulness was the secret of 
your bravery. One had better lose his life in 
noble, generous deeds, than save it by cowardly 
conduct.”’ 


+e, 
PATIENCE. 


Whate’er betides, he only cures 
The stroke of fortune who endures, 


_ VIRGIL. 
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For the Companion, 


THE VEE-BOERS. 
By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
On the Karoo.—Chap. I. 

A vast plain, seemingly bounded but by the horizon, 
treeless save where a solitary camel-thorn spreads its 
feathery leaves, or a clump of arborescent aloes min- 
gled with rigid-stemmed euphorbias, breaks the conti- 
nuity of its outline. These types of desert vegetation 
but proclaim its sterility, which is further evinced by 
tufts of whitish, withered grass growing thinly between 
them. 





Over it three wagons are moving; immense vehicles 
with bodies about four yards in length, surmounted by 
an arching of bamboo canes covered in with canvas. 
To each is attached eight pairs of long-horned oxen, 
with a driver seated on the box, who flourishes a whip 
in length like a fishing-rod; another on foot alongside 
wielding the terrible jambok (a whip of cowhide), 
while at the head of the extended team marches one, 
rope in hand, acting as conductor. 

Half a score horsemen ride here and there along the 
flanks, with three others in advance, and bringing up 
the rear is a drove of milch cows—some with calves at 
the foot—and a flock of fat-tailed sheep, their tails 
nearly eighty pounds in weight dragging along the 
ground. 

The cows and sheep are in charge of ten or a dozen 
dark-skinned herdsmen, most of them all but naked; 
while a little number of large wolfish-looking dogs 
completes the list of living things visible outside the 
wagons. 

But were the end curtains raised, under their tilts 
would be seen women with children—of both sexes and 
all ages—in each the members of a single family, its 
male head excepted. 

Of the last there are three, corresponding to the num- 
ber of the wagons—of which they are the respective 
proprietors—the three men riding in advance; their 
names Jan Van Dorn, Hans Blom and Klaas Rynwald. 
All Dutch names and Dutch are they who bear them, 
at least by descent, for the scene is in southern Africa, 
and they are Boers. 

Not of the ordinary. class though, as may be told by 
their large accompaniment of unattached cattle and 
sheep—over an hundred of each. These with other 
signs, well known to South Africans, proclaim them to 
be “Vee-Boers,” literally ‘cattle farmers,’? who are of 
a class apart; often without permanent abiding-place, 
moving from district to district where the pasture tempts 
them. Many of them never think of building a house 
nor inhabiting one—these huge wagons being their real 
domicile. 

Those now before us are far from any district where 
agriculture is practised; three hundred miles beyond 
the most remote settlement of white men—Zoutpans- 
berg in the Transvaal. They are not even in Trans- 
vaalian territory, but that of the Tebelé, north of the 
Limpopo River, and still journeying northward. ‘ 

Why they are there calls for explanation, and a word 
will suffice. The world has of late heard much of the 
Transvaal Republic and its brave people; how distaste- 
ful to them was annexation to the English Government; 
indeed, so repugnant that many plucked up their thin 
roof-trees but lately planted and were off again, scarce 
thinking whither, or caring, so long as they got beyond 
reach of British rule. 

And it is on record—a painful one—that not a few of 
these political fugitives perished by the way—misera- 
bly perished—the victims of fatigue, hunger and thirst. 
It is the fate of a party of such refugees we are about 
to give account of. 

The time was just after the annexation, and our Vee- 
Boers, as introduced to the reader, were weeks away 
from their abandoned homes in the Transvaal. 

That they had permission to enter the territory of the 
Tebelé might be taken for granted; otherwise they 
Would have been on dangerous ground. For its power- 
ful and despotic chief was not the man to allow intru- 
sion into his dominions, even by peaceful travellers. 

But they had his leave, backed by invitation, not only 
to travel through, but make permanent home in them if 
they so wished it. 

Jan Van Dorn, the ‘‘baas” of the migrating party, 
an old jiiger, had in bygone days hunted ail over the 
Tebelé country, smoked the pipe of peace with Mosele- 
katse himself, and so established a friendship still ex- 
isting. In one of his expeditions he had discovered a 
magnificent grazing country—a very paradise for the 
Vee-Boer—and it was for that they were now making. 

They were journeying by night, or rather early morn- 
ing before daybreak. It was not their habit to lie 
late; but just then they had more than one reason for 
being up betimes and moving. It was in the Torrid 
Zone, where travelling by day is oft a very torture, es- 
pecially so over a plain such as that they were crossing. 

They had entered upon atract of Karoo, the name 
given to the South African deserts, which they knew to 
extend for more than a hundred miles; shadeless and | 
without water, save here and there in pools or natural 
cisterns at long distances apart. Besides, no rain had 
fallen there for months, and like as not these would all 
be dried up. Not strange, then, their travelling by 
night, or by day; for it was life or death to them to get 
across the Karoo. 

Luckily they had moonlight, with stars ina clear, un- 
clouded sky, which insured them against straying from 
the travelled route. And as their guide, a Hottentot, 
by name Smutz, knew every inch of it, they had con- 
fidence in his piloting. 








| 


T 





the crack of the whip—loud as the report of a pistol, the 
sharp snap of a jambok, or the ejaculations of the men 
who wielded them—disturbed the stillness of the night. 
More rarely was it broken by the rumble of wheels, 
these for the most part being fellies deep in soft, 
yielding sand. 

Going at a craw] and thus silently, the huge vehicles, 
with their dark bodies and white tilts, preceded by the 
long, serricd line of horned oxen, looked weird and 
ghostly under the mystic light of the moon; and a na- 
tive of the country, viewing them from a distance, 
might well have supposed them to be monsters of a 
world unknown. 

Strange, that before morning came, the travellers were 
themselves witnesses of a spectacle common enough 
in Africa, but in seeming quite as weird-like as their 
wagons. 

Going in the opposite direction, and at no great dis- 
tance off, appeared a number of dark forms, one follow- 


ing the other in single file. Immense creatures they 


were; each nearly us large as one of the wagons, and | 


living. For they were elephants—a troop on the march 
—over fifty of them, their line extending for hundreds 
and hundreds of yards. They were passing on silent as 
spectres. For the tread of the ponderous Puchyderm 


is noiseless as that of a cat. 

Even on stony ground it is scarce distinguishable at 
shortest distance, and on that sand-bestrewed plain it 
made not the slightest sound to betray their presence. 
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Adding to their spectral appearance were the long, 





| go dry. 
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cracks of the long whips, loud as gunshots, and the 


shouts of the drivers urging. 

As if to add to their difficulty, they came upon a tract 
thickly overgrown with waaght-een-beetje, or wait-a-bit, 
a species of acacia, which derives its name from the 
tenacity with which it holds any clothing that catches 
upon it; and those of the camp who were on foot had 
their ankles lacerated by the grapple-plant, the sight of 
whose beautiful purple blossoms was but poor com- 
pensation for the pain it caused them. 

Retarded by these various obstructions, they made 
but slow progress; less than three miles an hour—the 
orthodox rate of speed with South African travellers 
‘‘on trek,”’ or travelling with wagons, and it had come 
to be a struggle perilous as painful. Fearfully dis- 
piriting, too; since they knew not how or when it was 
to end. 

Their sole hope rested on a large pond, or lake, their 
guide told them of, and which he had never known to 
But it was still over ten miles ahead, which 
meant at least four hours of time—an appalling pros- 
pect in their then condition. 
but to keep on, and on they kept. 

At length they saw, rising above the level of the 
plain, a dark belt, which they could tell to be timber—a 
grove extending several hundred yards along the hori- 
zon-line. A glad sight was it to them, promising not 
only shade, but water; for there was the large lake of 
which Smutz had spoken. 

Alas! neither promise was fulfilled. On reaching 
the timber’s edge, which they did at the hottest hour of 






the day, they found 
the trees to be all 
mopanes, 
verti- 
cally on the branches, 
as with the eucalypti 
of Australia, giving no 
more shade beneath them 
than a net-work of wire. 
And of water 
drop! the lake was dried 
up; in its bed only 


leaves grow 


withered grass-tufts and silvery Aaroo bushes, white j white pebbles and sand reflecting the rays of the sun as 


as with hoar-frost, through which they moved; these | 
concealing their stride, so that they seemed to glide 


frosted snow. 


Nor was this the worst. Scarce had they drawn up 


along as boats upon water, propelled by some invisible | by the edge of the wood, when they heard issuing out 


agency. 

To the Vee-Boers—as much hunters as herdsmen—it | 
was a tempting, tantalizing sight; and under other cir- | 
cumstances the silence of the night would have been | 
broken by the cracking of shots. 

But they knew that to attack the elephants might in- | 
furiate and bring them in charge upon the wagon-train, 
which would surely be its destruction. So they re- 
sisted the temptation, and let the herd pass on; the two 
parties, silent and weird-like as ever, gradually widen- 
ing the space between, till at length they were beyond 
sight of one another. ° 

Soon after, daylight declared itself; but it brought no | 
rest to the now weary wayfarers—not even when the | 
sun had risen high above the horizon. For they had | 
not come across any water, and to halt without that 
were worse than keeping on. 

They already suffered from thirst, and it would but 
prolong their euffering to pause. 

Several of the so-called cisterns, or natural tanks, had 
been passed, and many pools, but all were dry, or with 
only just enough moisture to keep damp the mud in 
their bottoms. To stop by these would be to rest 
neither themselves nor their animals, now needing 
water as much, or more, than they. 

And another element now contributed to their torture 
—heat. As the sun mounted higher in the firmament, 
this became excessive; so sultry that men and animals 
were sweating at every pore; while on the ground, hot 
as a furnace, it was painful to set foot. 

The shoeless natives suffered especially, notwith- 
standing the soles of their feet being callous, and hard 














as horn. Some were seen to adopt a singular plan for 
keeping them cool; by binding on cakes of mud or 
moist clay, poultice-fashion, and at intervals dampening 
them with the juice of the euphorbias and other succu- 
lent vegetables, many roots and plants of this character 
being found on the Karoo, and used by the bushmen as 
food or to quench thirst. 

Equally odd, and more amusing, was the behavior of 
the dogs. They would make a rush ahead of the wag- 
ons, dive under a bush, tussock of grass, or anything 
giving shade, and there lie panting till the train had got 
past; then, rising reluctantly, they would stand for a 
time contemplating the heated surface, afraid to set paw 
upon it, whine piteously, and fihally, with a plunge, 
start off afresh, dash past the wagons, and repeat the 
performance as before. 

Thus on over the sun-parched plain moved the party 
of emigrants; but not silent as inthe night. What with 
oxen bellowing, cows lowing in response to their bawl- 


noise enough now. 











| ing calves, sheep bleating and dogs howling, they made | 


of it a noise too well-known both by themselves and | 


their animals—the roar of the lion. Not one but many; 
making a fearful fracas, which caused horses, oxen, 
cows—in short, everything—to dance affrightedly about, 


as though no longer feeling fatigued. The place seemed | 


infested with the formidable creatures; a very lair of 
them. 

And fortunate for the Vee-Boers that it was so, as they 
soon after learnt. For there was yet another trouble in 
store for them; a danger to their stock far exceeding 
any to be feared from wild beasts. 

Some green herbage was observed growing under the 
mopanes, and to give their hungering animals a bite of 
it, they had commenced unsaddling and outspanning, 
that is, unyoking the oxen, when interrupted by the 
roaring of the lions. 

But for this their horses, oxen and all would have 
been in among the trees, nose to the ground, devouring 
the green stuff with avidity. 

And had they done so, in all probability not one of 
them would ever have left the place. For the thing 
that seemed so tempting was the tu/p, so-called from its 
resemblance to the tulip, which, eaten by cattle, kills 
them almost on the instant, their bodies swelling to an 
enormous size. 

These grew among the mopanes, thick as onions in a 
bed; a sight with which the Vee-Boers were but too fa- 
miliar. 

As soon as they recognized the noxious weed, came 
the shout, “‘Jnspann again!” “inspann” meaning “to 
yoke,” or the reverse of ‘‘outspann,”’ and in less than 
ten minutes after, the oxen were once more attached to 
the trek tow, a raw-hide cable which secures them, and 
the wagons were ready to move away. 

But the lions did not mean to let them off so easily. 
The lake which had hitherto provided them with food 
—from other animals on which they preyed coming to 
drink there—now dried up, had left them in a half-fam- 
ished state, so adding to their natural ferocity. 

Asa result, before the disappointed wayfarers could 
get away, nearly a dozen of the tawny monsters came 
snorting and growling around them. 

Had they been ordinary travellers, it would have been 
all up and over with them. But as Vee-Boers, the sit- 


uation was not new to them, nor was a man of them ig- | 


norant of how to act under the circumstances. As a 
consequence, s<1ns began to crack and continued at it— 
a very fusillade being kept up till no roar of lion could 
be longer heard, not even the sniff of one. 

Several of the formidable brutes could be seen, but 
no longer feared, thcir huge yellow carcasses lying 
astretch upon the burning sand. 

And there they were left, skins on, though the latter 


Aud mingling with these cries of distress were the | would have been worth stripping off. They who had 


There was no help for it | 


whose 


not a | 


| 


slain them were too much engrossed with other cares— 
fears of what were still before them—too glad to get 
away from that spot alike dangerous in its fora as its 
Sauna. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


TEA WITH CARLYLE. 

I was in England in 1875, and could not make up my 
mind to leave the country without seeing Carlyle. 
Everything in the way of sight-seeing, subjectively and 
objectively, had been thoroughly attended to from Lon- 
don Bridge to John 0’ Groat’s House, and Carlyle alone 
was left out. There were people on this side of the 
ocean Whose next question after saying, “How are 
you?” would be,— 

“Did you see him? 

“Who?” 

“Carlyle.” 
| Happily it was within my introductory limits, for had 
I not carried all over Europe in my breast-pocket, next 
my heart, a letter from a very near relative of his, and 
a dear friend of mine? 


There was to be no tourist’s 
invasion of a lion’s den, but only something which the 
laws of etiquette might permit. 

And yet why had I been so free in passing current 
all other marks of similar formalities, and nearly em. 
barked for home without paying note to this? All the 
time, too, cherishing it so closely ? 

Coward! Could it be that I stood in fear of a mor. 
tal man? 

I went down to Chelsea. Happily it was a gentle 
sort of evening, an evening to make the roughest philoso- 
pher calm and yielding to mortal surroundings. It was 
not bright, one could hardly expect that of England, 
but there was no fog, and the air was balmy. 

I strolled down Carlyle’s street and touched his bell 
with something of the feeling as if I were knocking at 
the door of an old Scriptural prophet—at the door of 
Malachi, of Joel, of Hosea, or Ezekiel. 

Tea! The odor of it blew in my face as a meek-man- 
nered servant opened the door. She looked at me, 
bowed her head at my inquiry, and looked then at a 
door-mat. 





Ah, yes; wipe your feet! I did so. She then bowed 
again and opened a door on the right, or left, I can’t 
exactly say which, but am quite sure it was one or the 
other. I entered and remained for a while alone. There 
were books knee-deep; papers, pipes, pamphlets and a 
very strong smell of tobacco. 
bacco, it became tea. 


When it ceased to be to- 
When not tea, tobacco again, 

But hark! A door swung open and Carlyle the Great 

enters. A sort of shuffle, a mutter as if in response to 
some one in the rear, and I stand in the breathing pres- 
ence of the Illustrious Critic; Master of Irony; Min- 
ister Pen-ipotentiary of Human Events! 
and Dissecter! 
and Generally ! 
I think I spoke first. But it matters not what I said. 

What did he say, and how did he say it? 
| In response to my introduction, he replied in one 
word, “America?” 

The tone and style of saying it was exactly as if it 
were pronounced, A merry cur? IT confess T for the 
first time was made sensible of this rendering of Amer- 
ica and its capacity for being made game of. For the 
moment I wished that I belonged to anything but a na- 
tion that could be so curtly interpreted. 

Again he replied, ‘A merry cur?” which made me 
feel as if the new style of intonatation meant to say a 
murrain on you. But no; LT was not repulsed. The 
apparent gruffness seemed to smooth itself down as he 
glanced through and through me. 
| It was after all not so much to please myself that I 
| went to see him. 


| across the 


Chronicler 
Distendiary of Mortality Dcgenerately 


It was for others who admired him 

seas, and he seemed to catch at a ray of kind- 

liness in my intention, and said, softly, 
“Sit dooon.”’ 


And dooon I sat. 


A gleam of human charity twinkled in his eye, a bit 
of large-hearted pleasantry lighted up his mobile mouth, 
as I timidly suggested—Bore? I at least would my- 
self save him the trouble of saying it first, and claim 
only a generous acquiescence on his part. 

*Booore?”’ he languidly drawled out. ‘Nat so 
baaad as thaat, though I’ve seen soome of youure 
booores—there was a maan naamed—naamed—well, 
well, thaat I should foorget a boore’s naame! I’ll re- 
member it yet. He was a booore not to be foorgotten. 
pee 

I now turned the stream of talk growing so painful 
to myself as best I could, and succeeded. Shortly after 
Mrs. Carlyle made her appearance; tea was announced, 
the lamps sent up acheery light, and we were scated 
about the tea-table. 

To take tea with T. Carlyle was literally to take tea. 
It was the primum et solum mobile of the table. It was 
tea et preterea nihil. 
was dwelt upon. Its bouquet analyzed. 
emn libation, as if offered to the gods. 

No questions were idly put of what you took with it. 
It was poured black from the urn, and a separate min- 
jature sugar basin and cream jug was at the option of 
every plate. 


He was the ‘Prince of Amurrycaan booores 


It was discussed tea. Its flavor 


It was a sol- 


It would seem to be almost profanation to 
assume that viands were mingled with such celestial 
drink—and they were not. 





For the benefit of the too curious let me say there 
was besides on the simple table, bread—very thinly 
sliced—thin as a wafer and spread with butter. There 
was also a huge loaf with a sharp-looking knife beside 
it for those who preferred an independent cutting. 

Then there was jam of some sort, a very infinitesimal 
quantity on a rather large silver plate. 

Then there was—and herein, Carlyle, have you been 
libelled. It has been told in Gath that he took plum 
cake with tea. Americans have declared him to bé&a 
plum-cake eafer—perhaps the greedy boy grown to 
manhood whom tradition tells us eat in secret his plum 
cake. What we Americans call plum cake is a solid, 
slab-sided, dark compound; every pore filled with fat- 
ty plums; mucilaginous, heterogeneous; an amalga- 
| mate product of wheat flour, eggs, spice, butter, gritty 
with raisins. 

There was no raison d'etre for any such mixture in 
| Cariyle’s culinary vocabulary. The cake that he ate 
was nothing less than bun, though something more than 
pew American bun. It was white, almost foamy-look- 

ing, like a heap of cotton wool, or an embrowned cloud 
served on achina dish. It was light as air compared 
to the ordinary plum cake. 
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This light, cool, well-ripened bun food, dotted 
here with a currant more or less, was the sort of 
plum-cake that Carlyle dipped in his tea. 

It was a pleasure to see him eat this cake with 
his tea. It would naturally seem to be the least 
interesting thing to see a great man do—to eat. 
But it was not eating. It was nothing that gave 
suggestion or hint of appetite. It was certainly 
most peculiar. 

. At times, Carlyle, whose cup was acup of hon- 
or, being of a larger size, of a different color and 
pattern than any of the others, would lift it to his 
mouth as if to sip, but take no taste. He would 
hold it there as if he alone had a faculty of im- 
bibing the liquid without resort to the vesicular 
action of any ordinary methods. Again, he would 
put the cup to his lips, but only by sips did the 
six or seven cups of tea become finished. 


TEA 


WITH CARLYLE. 


The conversation flowed in a regular channel of | 
tea. The refreshment of it was discussed, the | 
qualities of it, the manner of using it. 

I should say that Carlyle took it in every man- 
ner that evening; with cream, without; with su- 
gar,— without, as if constantly experimenting 
with it. 

Madam made some pretty, playful allusions 
about his fashion of taking it, and said that Dash, 
who often took tea with them, said it was his chief 
entertainment to see her husband's sippings, at 
which point I lightly added, “Dulce est te-sipere 
in loco,” and Carlyle’s head went back a little and 
he smiled and uttered an audible ah! ah! in fash- 
ion peculiar to himseif. 

And the bun food? How was it? Did Carlyle | 
eat it? I think I hear a voice inquiring. Hardly | 
what would be called in the vulgate eating. He | 
dallied with it, as one might pick a rose to pieces. 
For instance: he placed the bun in the hollow of | 
his hand; then he placed it in the other hand and | 
looked at it as if it were some dainty thing picked | 
up by chance, curiously. 

Then he lifted it lightly in the palm of his hand | 
as if weighing it. Then it was torn open and was 
placed outside his plate, the edges resting on the 
edge of the plate. Another and another were tak- 
en, repeating the same process until his plate was 
set in asemicircle of buns. At intervals a few 
flaky crumbs passed his lips, and once a piece 
was dropped into his teacup. It floated on the 
surface, and the philosopher watched it while he 
talked as it dissolved into the infinitesimals. 

You will think, perhaps, that these are rather 
small crumbs to gather at a great man’s table; | 
but crumbs are of interest to those who adore | 
their heroes. | 

I have forborne to repeat the conversation that 
passed during this crumb repast, because no top- | 
any importance were touched upon. I} 
could plainly see that he desired it should be so, | 
and in Mrs. Carlyle’s bonhommie I discerned rath- 
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He observed how the man sorted out all the dif- 
ferent pieces, and fitted them in one with another. 
He then said to himself, “If that man can re- 
build the wall, why should I not re-write my his- 
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tory ?” He there- 
fore took courage 
to re-commence 
his work, and 
wrote to Mr. Mill 
to say that his 
present necessi- 
ties—he was not 
then a well-to-do 
man—obliged him to accept one hundred pounds 
of the two hundred as a loan. After a rest, he set 
to work to re-write the history. 


4~@> -—— 


FROM THE GREEK. 
The good foredoomed of old remains, 
And he who prays, it surely gains, 
LYDIA M, MILLARD. 
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RUSSIAN PARTIES. 
Russian politics have always been, more or less, 
a mystery to the rest of the world. The Govern- 
ment, being autocratic, always moves by secret 
and tortuous paths. The absence of freedom of 





the press deprives the newspapers of the ability to 
represent the true state of affairs and the true course 
of events within the political circle. Even official 
reports are not to be relied on. It is notorious 
that the annual financial statements never tell the 
whole truth as to the moneyed condition of the 
empire. 

But within the past few years a good deal of 
light has been let in on the internal condition of 
the Czar’s vast realm. Many books, written by 
able and observant men, have described its politi- 
cal and social features. With all his power, the 
Czar is unable to prevent the researches of in- 
quisitive travellers and correspondents, who are 
everywhere. 

So it is that we have a much clearer view of the 
parties which divide Russian opinion, and seck 
varying objects, than was the case a few years 


ago. We are admitted to a clearer view of their 
aims and operations; and through them we get a 


more vivid idea of the Russian character and ten- 
dencies. 

Of course, of parties such as exist in a free 
country, Russia can have none. England, for in- 
stance, is governed by the rise and fall alternately 
of rival parties. In Parliament they have not 
only free scope for conflict and criticism, but the 


er a desire to avoid any talk but that of a pass- | chance, as the result of their contests, of attaining 


ing, easy, light character. 
There was very little serving at the table of any 
sort. 


As the cups disappeared, the maid renewed | general or local. 


power and reward. 
Russia has no Parliament, no legislative bodies, 
Parties there can only operate 


the tea. Mrs. Carlyle’s chief duty seemed to be | indirectly, and by agitation and pressure upon the 
that there should be no drought in the tea-urn. In | personal will of the Czar. They cannot become 


short, it was an amusement, a piéce de théatre, to | 
see the tea performance, and one which I always 


closely organized and disciplined for political con- 
flict. While English parties may be compared to 


revert to in my imagination with a smile and a|a well-drilled regiment, those of Russia must be 


feeling of pleasure. 


regarded as, at best, a loosely-trained mob, inca- 


But when we left the table Carlyle’s pile of buns | pable of other than a sort of guerilla warfare. 


was but slightly reduced. 


I trust that the beggars 


The Russian parties are three in number. First, 


at Carlyle’s gate benefited by this abundance. | there is the party which at this moment has a con- 


And I hope that I shall hear no more that Carlyle 
ate plumecake when he only tore plum-buns to 
pieces. 


About Carlyle’s lost manuscript many stories | Ignatieff. It may be called the Tory party of | led the world with Darwin's great theory of evo- 
It opposes all movements of social or | lution and natural selection. 


have been told. 
uscript had been given to J. S. Mill for him to 


read, and he had lent it to Mrs. Taylor, and it has | amples of western Europe, and would keep the | perhaps, has been thus recently stated: “that all 


never been known exactly how it was lost or de- 
stroy ed. 

As soon as Mr. Mill discovered the loss of the 
manuscript, he wrote at once to Carlyle telling 
him of it, and inclosing a check tor two hundred 
pounds as some slight compensation for his loss. 


told Miss Mill, at first utterly castdown. Shortly 
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The true story is this: The man- | Russia. 


trolling influence over the Czar’s counsels. It is 
lled the party of the Nationalists. Its chief is 
the able, strong-willed, and indefatigable General 


political reform and progress. It abhors the ex- 


old Russian ideas untainted by later civilization. 


It is intensely patriotic, and favors the union of | duced by a series of natural changes, in natural 
It is | descent from parents to offspring, through a long 
party which inspired the war against Turkey ; | line of ancestry. 
the agitation in the Balkan 


the Slavic race under the Russian crown. 
| the 
which 


stimulates 





provinces; which is hostile to Germany and Aus- 
When Carlyle received the letter he was, as he | tria, and constantly intrigues to attain its ends. 
It is the champion of the Greek Church, and it 


afterwards, however, he happened to look out of | teaches the most slavish reverence for the ‘‘divine 
his window, and on the opposite side of the road 
he saw a bricklayer rebuilding a wall with a lot 
of broken bricks of all shapes and sizes. 


right” and sacred person of the Czar. 


Then there is the smaller but not less active 
party, which calls itself “Liberal,” the leaders of | istence.” 
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which are Count Schouvaloff and Gen. Loris Meli- 
koff. It was this party which was in control in 
the later period of the Czar Alexander II.’s reign, 
and which was dismissed by the present ruler. 

The Liberals favor moderate but steady reform 
in the official administration, the church, and the 
finances. It rather inclines to Panslavism, but 
urges that prudence and economy demand that at 
present the empire cannot afford to make war for 
the object ot Slavic unity. 

The third party is the “‘Progressist,” and is more 
advanced than the Liberal. It believes in admit- 
ting western ideas into Russia; in sharing in the 
benefits of the advanced civilization of the rest of 
Europe; and in marching boldly and rapidly on 
the path of reform. This party advocates espe- 
cially internal and peaceful improvements; and 
sets its face resolutely against the warlike schemes 
and ambitions of its antagonists. 

Which of these parties shall prevail depends, of 
course, on the will or caprice of the Czar. He is 
responsible to nobody, and can choose his advisers 
and the executors of his policy according to his 
own whim. It may be said that the present Czar, 
unlike his liberal father, inclines towards the 
“Nationalists ;” for Ignatieff, his chief counsellor, 
is the leader of that active and aggressive party. 
But many reasons may exist why the Czar should 
not rashly attempt to carry out their eager aspira- 
tions. 





+~@>— — 
For the Companion, 
GOD’S SMILE. 
In the bosom of a flower 
Lay a shining drop of dew; 
In the bosom of a child 

Was a pure soul, sweet and true. 
But the dewdrop passed away 

In the sunbeams warm and mild; 
Fled the little soul to heaven— 

For the Father on it smile« 

ERNEST 
+o 

CHARLES DARWIN. 
In Charles Darwin, who died at his rural home | 
in England on the 20th of April, at the age of] 
seventy-three, one of the few really great men of | 
our time passed away. 

It is not too much to say that no man of this 
generation has exercised a greater influence upon 
the thought and current belief of mankind. If 
he was not the founder of a new school of science 
and natural philosophy, he at least developed and 
nourished such a school, and gave a fresh direc- 
tion to the sciences which relate to the origin and 
physical progress of the human race. 

Darwin, during his long life, had to pass through 
the same course, first of ridicule, then of detrac- 
tion, then of fierce disputing, and finally of recog- 
nition, which most pioneers of knowledge have 
undergone. In another age he would, like Gali- 
leo, have been cast into prison; or like Huss, have 
been condemned to the stake. Happily, his life 
was cast in an cra of freedom and of universal in- 
quiry and curiosity. 

His worst calamity was, in early life, to be mer- 
cilessly assailed by pen and tongue. His ripe re- 
ward was the general confession, in his old age, 
that his studies and his theories—even though the 
latter might not command united assent—were the 
product of a great, far-reaching and thoroughly 
sincere mind. 

Darwin, indeed, was the head and the chief of 
that high school of science in which are enrolled 
the names of the first English scientific writers 
of the age. Among his disciples are Huxley, 
Tyndall and Herbert Spencer. These have each 
adopted and carried into their own fields of re- 
search the first great principles of the Darwinian 
doctrine. 

From his youth Darwin was a most eager stu- 
dent of physical and natural science. This taste 
was hereditary; for his grandfather, Erasmus 
Darwin, was one of the leading English scientific 
scholars of the last century. On the maternal 
side, Darwin was the grandson of the famous Jo- 
siah Wedgewood, the founder of the pottery in- 
dustry which, far and wide, is known by his 
name. 

After graduating at Oxford, Darwin made a five 
years’ voyage around the world in the ship Bea- 
gle. During this voyage he devoted himself with 
intense ardor to the study of the geology, botany 
and natural features of the many remote lands 
which he visited. His first book—the learning 
and boldness of thought of which at once attracted 
the attention of the English scientific world—was 
a “Journal” of his observations while a passenger 
in the Beagle. It foreshadowed the direction in 
which his studies were drifting him. 

He turned his attention to the problem of phys- 
ical life; the physical mystery of the existence of 
men, animals, plants. The ripe result of this study 
was his great book, “‘The Origin of Species,” which 
appeared twenty-three years ago, and which start- 
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The best and simplest definition of this theory, 


forms of vegetable and animal life have been pro- 


This book was followed by that on the “Descent 
of Man,” in which Darwin carried his theories to 
yet bolder conclusions. In this he claimed that 
man was developed from a lower order of animal 
life; and inferred that “man is descended from a 
hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed 
ears, probably arboreal in its habits;” that is, in- 
habiting forests. In short, he believed that the 
human race is descended from a species of apes. 

Darwin’s life, from first to last, was that of an 
ardent, sincere, retiring, truth-searching student. 
He lived in the depths of the country, “far from 
the madding crowd,” and was rarely seen in the 
busy haunts of men. He had all the modesty 
and gentle simplicity of character which seem in 
peculiar harmony with greatness of mind and the 
genius of scholarship. Death found him patiently 
pursuing his favorite studies, which were still val- 
uable in more and more broadening and strength- 
ening his famous theories. 

There can be no doubt that his renown will in- 
crease rather than diminish; and that, whether 
his theories become at last universally accepted or 
not, they will certainly greatly influence, in the 
future as in the past, the current of scientific re- 
search and the tendency of scientific discovery. 





SY 
THE FITTEST SURVIVE. 


The awful truth implied in Mr. Darwin’s phrase, 
“the survival of the fittest,” is exemplified anew at the 
Sandwich Islands. The Chinese seem fitter to survive 
there than the amiable, pleasure-loving natives, and it 
seems as if the yellow race might in the distant future 
possess their islands. 

Gen. W. N. Armstrong, son of one of the early mis- 
sionaries, and now a member of the King’s Cabinet, 
gives a hint of the process by which the Chinaman gets 
the advantage of the natives, and in so doing, the Gen- 
eral writes the history of one phase of human develop- 
ment. 

The man of the almond eye lands upon the islands 
poor, and in debt for his passage money ; but he is alert, 
watchful, submissive, and surpasses the proverbial bee 
in industry and economy. By the exercise of these 
qualities he soon becomes a small capitalist, and looks 
out for opportunities to invest profitably his earnings. 
The native, meanwhile, cultivates in his indolent way 
the little patch of land on which he was born, gaining 
thereby a subsistence that satisfies all his desires but 
one. That one is the desire for strong drink. 

The government of the Islands, knowing this weak- 
ness of the natives, long ago made it unlawful to sell 
or to give therm intoxicating liquors. The Chinaman 
sees here an opportunity for large returns for his 
money invested, and he sets up in some secluded place 
beyond the range of the King’s police a small distillery, 
where he makes something which he calls gin, and 
which does actually possess all the potency of that ac- 
cursed liquor to make men drunk. 

This gin he sells secretly to the native, who, though 
he dearly loves his home, gets so deeply in debt to the 
Chinaman, that often before many movths go by, he is 
obliged to give up his land to the gin-maker. 

It is not uncommon for the two men to change places 
in a single season. Thus, in June the Chinaman will 
be working for the native owner of the soil, and in No- 
vember of the same year, the native will be the hired 
servant of the Chinaman, who will own the native’s 
farm and live in the native’s house. 

Sometimes a Chinaman will hire a farm and pay to 
its native owner a portion of the rent in advance. Away 
goes the native to the city, where he spends his money 
for intoxicating drinks until it is gone. In these and 
other ways the natives, for whom so much has been 
done during the past sixty years, are losing their birth- 
right, and in many instances are becoming the helots of 
a stronger and more industrious race. 

So goes the world. The natural laws hold their 
course. He who obeys them is the ‘‘fittest’”” man, and 
he “survives.” This is true of the physical. It is true 
also of the moral. The weak fall into the lower grade, 
or perish from the earth. All of which is just as true 
of the Fifth Avenue and of Beacon Street as it is of the 
Sandwich Islands. 





+o 
EMPLOYMENTS FOR WOMEN. 


There are many ways in which women can earn 
money in the shelter of their own homes, without other 
training or instruction than that which they can gain 
from books, unaided by a teacher; but there are others 
that require an apprenticeship more or less long and 
arduous. Chief among these is the art of designing 
patterns for wall-paper, oil-cloths, carpets, etc., etc. 

In 1880, eighteen young women were graduated from 
a school of Technology in Boston. Of these, eight found 
at once steady employment as designers in print fac- 
tories; one in pottery works; two in an oil-cloth man- 
ufactory ; and one in a carpet-mill. 

In Philadelphia, a woman’s School of Design has 
sent out during the last twenty years hundreds of girls 
qualified to earn a comfortable income by this kind of 
work. One woman, for example, receives employment 
from a manufacturer of gas-fixtures and chandeliers, at 
asalary of three thousand dollars a year; another re- 
ceived ten dollars per week for painting cheap ja- 
panned toilet-sets. The difference in salary is due to 
the difference in the capacity or artistic ability of the 
designers. 

In this business, as in every other, the high prizes are 
secured only by a high degree of merit; and the defect 
in most women as workers is that they are satisfied 
with low wages and a low degree of merit. 

For example, the Principal of the Institute for Tech- 
nical Design in New York stated lately that American 
carpet manufacturers sent abroad for most of their de- 
signs, paying from ten dollars to two hundred dollars 





The weakest members of a so- 
| ciety become extinct, while the fittest—those most 
'in harmony with their surroundings—survive. 
| Thus the variations survive by ‘selection’ which 
| are best fitted to benefit the species. This process 


| 


of what Darwin calls ‘natural selection’ is a proc- 
ess of improvement, ever keeping pace with the 
infinite variations in the conditions of animal ex- 








each, when the artist worked at home. If the work is 
| done in the factory, a salary of from two thousand dol- 
| lars to three thousand dollars is paid. 
| ‘This money all goes to foreign artists, ‘‘because de- 
| signing for carpets requires an accurate technical knowl- 
| edge of the looma, manner of weaving, and runnings of 
| colors, which American women artists seldom will 
take the time or trouble to acquire.” 

A member of the largest manufacturing firm of wall- 
papers in this country said, ‘We employed for a brief 
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time American female artists, but had to discharge them. 
Their designs were sketchy and pretty, but unsuited 
to the purpose; we could use only one out of a dozen. 
The French designer rarely fails to furnish exactly 
what is called for. The experiment simply shows the 
difference between the amateur and the professional 
workman who understands his business in the most 
petty details.” 

American women must learn that thoroughness is the 
first element of success, in every kind of work. 

Parents who have no fortune to leave their children 
should consider whether instead of giving their daugh- 
ters a smattering of music, French, etc., it will not be 
wiser treatment on their part to have them thoroughly 
trained in some technical, industrial art, by which they 
can, if it ever becomes necessary, earn their living in 
their own homes. 





+ 
HIS FEET. 

“My dear,” said a lady, knowing in human nature, 
to a young friend, who had complained of men staring 
at her, in the horse-cars, “‘my dear, when a man thus 
annoys you look at his feet—fix your eyes on them. 
Inaminute you will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he is annoyed and has turned his eyes from you to see 
what can be the matter with his shoes or gaiters. Re- 
member this recipe for starers; I never knew it to 
fail.” 

It was once tried with success by the students of a 
Western college, who had been annoyed at the foppery 
of a certain professor. He was vain of his personal ap- 
pearance, especially of his feet, and frequently alluded 
to their symmetry, in the presence of the students. 

Annoyed at such an exhibition of puerile vanity 
from a man whose ability made it the more unseemly, 
they determined to give him a lesson in good-breeding. 
Like most lessons which collegians give, it was as funny 
as instructive. 

One morning the professor took his seat, and, as was 
his custom, thrust out his feet, crossing them in an easy 
style, as if he meant they should be on exhibition. 

According to agreement, the members of the class, as 
they took their seats one by one, fixed their eyes with 
a look of surprise on the protruding feet. 

When they had settled down, ready for work, their 
eyes still rested on those pretty feet. 

A student was called up to recite. He rose, but his 
eyes were riveted not on the professor’s face, but his 
feet. The professor saw that something was “up” be- 
sides that student. He looked over the class. Every 
eye was gazing at his feet. He grew nervous, but dared 
not look under the table to see what terrible blunder 
he might have made in dressing. Had he put on one 
gray stocking and one white one, or one shve and one 
boot? 

His feet twitched. He could not keep them still. He 
drew one of them up under the chair-legs, and then drew 
up the other; but that movement did not hide them. 
The open table still exposed them. 

He was so disturbed that he could not go on with the 
recitations, and therefore dismissed the class, who 
rushed out roaring with laughter at the success of their 
lesson. 

At the next recitation, there was a green curtain 
around the professor’s table—and it extended to the 
floor. The students never heard him make another al- 
lusion to his symmetrical feet. 

Of course, the students’ lesson was rather too impu- 
dent to be commended. But the professor’s friends 
thought that its success in making him aware of his lu- 
dicrous dandyism condoned even that. 





—_$—++@>— 
ONE-LEGGED. 

Novelties and wonders seem to be public property. 
The man who is over seven feet tall is generally sure of 
a body-guard of small boys who follow to wonder and 
admire, and Tom Thumb is the observed of all observ- 
ers when he goes to ride. But it does seem a little hard 
for a soldier who has lost a leg in his country’s service 
to have his life made miserable by the prying questions 
of the inquisitive. 

Mr. A. F. Hill, who lost a leg at Antietam, gives the 
following list of questions which are asked him over 
and over again, until he says they are stereotyped on 
heart and brain: 

“Did you lose your limb in battle?” 

“What battle?” 

“Did a common ball take it off?” 

“Did it knock it clear off?” 

“Did you feel much pain?” 

“Who amputated it?’ 

“Did it hurt?” 

“Could you wear a wooden leg?” 

“How does a person feel with his leg off?” ete., ete. 

All these questions and many others he feels that he 
must, as a gentleman, answer politely, even if they are 
asked every day of his life. And yet this soldier had 
some pleasant experiences which must have compensat- 
ed him somewhat for his affliction. 

“In New York, at the door of my hotel, I met,” he 
says, ‘“‘a solitary boot-black, who greeted me with, 
‘Black ’em?’ 

“All right!’ said he, so I placed my foot on his box. 

“Ee had soon polished the boot sufficiently, but was 
still brushing away, when I said,— 

“‘There, that will do. What do you charge?’ 

“The dirty, ragged little fellow looked up earnestly 
in my face and said,— 

“<«Oh, I won’t charge you anything. 
got one!’ 

“I compelled him to accept ten cents, of course, as- 
suring him that I had ‘bushels of ’em.’ 

“But the intention was no less kind, and the gentle 
sympathy, boyishly expressed as it was, touched me 
deeply.” 


You've only 
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AN INDIAN’S REBUKE. 

“T believe I am safe in saying that in no case has the 
Government kept any promise it made to the Indians.” 

These words were uttered, not long ago, by an old 
plainsman, who had been in a score of Indian fights. 
“The Indians know it,’’ he continued, ‘‘and they have 
lost confidence in the word of Indian Commissioners. 
They used to believe an army officer, but they have 
grown to doubt them also. ‘White men all lie,’ is their 
way of expressing their unbelief. 

“I will tell you a story,” he added, to illustrate 
sheir contempt for the white man’s word. 

“In June, 1880, I was invited by the late Col. A. B. 
Meacham to accompany him to a council to be held 


with the White River Utes. We found thirty lodges 
present, and the colonel opened the council with a long 
and able speech. 

“After he had finished, Old Colorado, their chief, rose 
and said, impressively, ‘Commissioner heap lie.’ 

“*T never lie,’ answered Col. Meacham, rising; ‘I 
never lie,’ and taking a Bible out of his pocket, he held 
it so that every Indian saw it, saying, ‘This good book 
keeps me from lying. I cannot lie so long as [ have 
this book.’ 

«But maybe you forget your book sometime and 
leave it behind. Then you lie heap,’ replied Colorado, 
with great dignity. ‘When you have it in your pocket, 
then, maybe, you no lie. You no have itin your pocket 
alway, then you speak heap lie.’ 

“Drawing from his bosom a silver medal, presented 
to him by President Johnson, he held it up, saying, 
‘This keeps me from lying. The Great Father gave it 
to me, and I keep it always over my heart. I never for- 
get it, and I can’t lie while it rests on my breast. You 
forget your book and then you lie heap.’ 

“T thought,” said the old plainsman, “as I listened, 
‘Colorado, you’re about right! White men seldom 
keep their promise to an Indian.’ And I think so now.” 

——_—_<+@2——_——_—— 
AN EAGER REPORTER. 

The eagerness of interviewers and reporters to gain 
the latest news before it is learned by their competitors, 
is well known. But it is not often that one of them 
risks his life to get comparatively unimportant news a 
few moments earlier than his rivals, as in the case given 
below. The occasion was the ever-to-be-remembered 
12th of July, when fully thirty thousand Fenians 
crowded the streets of New York City, resolved that 
three hundred Orangemen should not parade on that 
day, as they themselves had done on the previous St. 
Patrick’s Day. The Empire City then witnessed a 
carnage which we hope will never be repeated. 

Protected by the 7th, 9th, 69th—an Irish regiment— 
and one or two other militia regiments, the three 
hundred Orangemen marched past the Grand Opera 
House. They were surrounded by a yelling multitude 
who fired revolvers and darkened the air with brick- 
bats. 

At last patience ceased to be a virtue. Several sol- 
diers had already fallen desperately wounded. The 
colonel halted his men and gave them orders to fire at 
the mob. 

The writer was one of a numerous band of reporters, 
specially sworn in as constables, but was not at the mo- 
ment in the midst of the mob, and was out of range of 
the shot. 

However, a friend in the ranks cried out to him,— 

**Look out, we’re going to fire!”’ 

‘Thus warned, he threw himself on his face. 
the command, ‘Fire !”’ 

The volley fokowed, and a moment after the mob 
vanished, leaving the space clear, except for those who 
had fallen, wounded by the bullets of the soldiery. 

On rising, What was the surprise of the writer at seeing 
a well-known reporter of the New York Jimes, in the 
midst of the fire, calmly roll himself over on his side, 
produce his note-book, and go from one wounded man 
to another, jotting down his name, his age, where he 
lived and the nature of his hurt. This while bullets 
were flying and unfortunate reporters were menaced by 
the military on one side and the infuriated mob on the 
other. 

This reckless exposure of life and limb was made 
that the New York Times might be the first to have 
lists of the ‘killed and wounded” on its bulletin 
board. 


He heard 


—+~@>—__—_—_—_ 
A DIFFERENT RECEPTION. 

Next to the satisfaction of remembering former hap- 
piness is that of remembering a bitter experience that 
is over and gone. The zest with which old enemies of 
Civil War time have often “compared notes” and jested 
together over the incidents of their long past hostilty, 
have illustrated Virgil’s famous “‘Olim memintsse ju- 
vabit’’ again and again. The Little Rock (Ark.) Ga- 
zette says that when Gen. Hancock visited the South 
early last year, a reception was tendered him at the res- 
idence of Maj. John D. Adams. 


The reception was informal, but from the interest 
and attendance it would have occurred to a stranger 
that days had been spent in the arrangement. 

There was a large assemblage of well-known gentle- 
men. Nearly every prominent man in the city was 
present. Ministers, lawyers, doctors—nearly all old 
soldiers, Northern and Southern—gathered with one 
impulse, that of recognizing a man who had eminently 
served his country, and was thereby endeared to the 
nation—to every one, to every color and especially to 
the blue and the gray. 

It was a shining mark for the historian. Three gen- 
erals—two Confederate and one Federal—were laughing 
and comparing recollections of great battles. 

“Gen. Hancock,” said an ex-Confederate major, who 
just then advanced and extended his hand, “I had al- 
ways thought that you were avery courteous gentle- 
man, until some time ago, when I proposed to call on 
you, and without explaining, you refused.” 

“What!” exclaimed the general. 

“Yes, sir, I proposed to call on you, and you opposed 
my visit.’’ 

“Where was that?” asked the general. 

“At Gettysburg,” replied the major. 


Then every- 
body laughed. 


ail eccarci 
VERY ZSTHETICAL. 

Oscar Wilde was laughed at, but many of the ideas 
of the ‘‘zsthetics’’ he is supposed to represent have be- 
come popular. The sunflower and the lily smile at us 
on every hand, and the “esthetic colors’? have crept 
into the remotest corners of the land. But the ‘‘anti- 
sesthetics”’ still live, and Squire ‘‘Parpint,” of whom we 
read in Lippincott’s Magazine, is evidently one of 
them, though perhaps his ideas of fitness were influ- 
enced by his pocket. 


The Squire had some tenants named Marsh—called 
in the village Ma’sh—and one day he heard that they 
wanted to sec him on pressing business. When he 
reached the house he saw their gaunt forms in the door- 
way. Declining an invitation ‘to hang his horse to the 
post and walk in,”’ the following dialogue ensued: 

Squire Parpint: ‘Well, Mis’ Mash, what can I do 
for you?” 

Mis’ Ma’sh: “Well, Squire Parpint, I’ve been want- 
in’ to see you some long time back. You know that 
window pane that was broke in our bed-room window 
about a month ago?” 

“Yes; haint that ben mended yet?” 

“Oh yes. It was mended—with—putty.” 

“Well, the putty holds, doesn’t it?” 

“Oh yes, it holds; but it don’t look nice.” 

“Don’t look nice! Oh, well, what if it don’t? 
body sees it, back side of the house.” 

“No, nobody sees it ’ceptin’ vs. But then, it looks so 
ugly when we lie abed mornin’s and look at it!” 

“Mustn’t lie abed, then; mustn’t lie abed. It isn’t 
healthy. Git up! git up, like other folks.” 

And the Squire, who rose summer and winter at five, 
chirruped eagerly to his horse and drove off down the 
street as fast as possible. 


ee —————— 


No- 


Tue truly great man undertakes a thing because it is 





great; the fool, because he thinks it is easy. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in seasickness is of great value. Itsaction on the nerves 
of the disturbed stomach is soothing and effective. [Com. 


erento 

For Bronchial, Asthmatic and Pulmonary 
Complaints, and Coughs and Colds, “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” manifest remarkable curative properties. [Com. 





THURBER’S PURE 
. 
Flavoring Extracts. 

The difficulty experienced in obtaining high grade 
Extracts of uniform quality has induced us to undertake 
the manufacture of these delicate specialties ourselves. 
In accordance with our policy of having every depart- 
ment of our business as nearly perfect as possible, we 
have fitted up a complete Laboratory, placed it in charge 
ot an expert Chemist, and propose to furnish the con- 
sumer an assortment of Fruit Flavors and Extracts 
which cannot be excelled. In the manufacture of Ex- 
tracts we possess unequalled facilities through our con- 
nections abroad, and especially in the Mexican trade, 
whence we procure supplies of Vanilla Beans direct 
from the primary sources of supply, and in or- 
der that consumers may obtain a pure and unadulterated 
manufacture of this Prince of Flavors, we have pre- 
pared without regard to expense an Extract which we 
warrant to be strictly free from any flavor except that 
derived from the finest Mexican Vanilla Bean. 
The connoisseur will, upon trial, at once recognize it as 
perfectly pure, and entirely free from the usual adulter- 
ations, consisting more or less of foreign substances, 
generally flavored by the Tonka Bean, which gives satis- 
faction to some, but is easily detected by its strong, pun- 
gent and acrid flavor. 

All of our Extracts will be found of the same pure 
and delicate flavor as the Vanilla. If youcannot proeure 
Thurber’s Extracts of your Grocer, send us a Postal 
Card and we will see that you are supplied. 

Mention the Youth’s Companion. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


West Broadway & Reade Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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BORDEAUX. 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLES 


Made of the very best material 
by the most skilled work- 
men, expressly for 
road use. 


COLUMBIAS 
Are the favorite with riders, 
and their superiority in beauty, 
structure and finish is acknow)- 
edged by all. 

Send 3c, stamp for elegantly 
illustrated 36-page catalogue, 
with price-lists and full infor- 
mation. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 


_— 597 Washington Street, 
SLL LEE, BOSTON, MASS. 


FA CY W R A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 
K and Patterns for Artistic Needle 
Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions fer making 
numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted Work, patterns 
for Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, Mat, Oak Leaf Lace, 
Piano Cover, &c. Tells how to make Seuth Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
etc., etc. Price, 36 cts., or 12 three-cent stamps; 4 Books,$1. 
WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, ete. Bor- 
ders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork, Deer, Roses, Elephant, Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, 
Price 25 cts.; 8 Books, $1. 4 large Tidy Patterns, 
Special Offer—<All for 18 Three-Cent Stamps. 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 


GREAT BOOK OFFER! 
Tennyson’s Poems Free. 


This edition is illustrated with ten full page cuts, con- 
tains 553 pages, size 5x6 inches, beautifully bound in cloth, 
with gold embossed side and back. 

Until June Ist we will give free this fine edition of 
TENNYSON’S POEMS to every one who will send us 
the price ($1.75) of either one of the three popular 


ZIGZAG BOOKS! 
Zigzag Journeys in Europe, 
Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands, 


Zigzag Journeys in the Orient, 
and 25 cents for postage. 
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What are the Zigzag Books? 


A Trip across the Ocean without sea-sickness. A 
visit to foreign lands without expense. 

A look at old Ruins and learning their story 
while sitting in one’s own home. 

Becoming familiar with the Religion, Habits 
and Industries of other nations while in the protec- 
tion of one’s own family. 

Studying the Past and Present History of the 
world, in a story as thrilling as the most fascinating 
novel. 

hese books are so much loved that already nearly 
100,000 copies have been sold. 


WHAT THE THREE ZIGZAG BOOKS CONTAIN: 
146 Full-Page Engravings, 
91 Half-Page Engravings, 
195 Smaller Engravings, 
Nearly 1000 Pages Reading Matter. 


The elegant pan anette, de convey to the mind facts in 
history in a pleasing and ar! manner. 

These books represent what a class of boys, with a 
teacher, saw and learned as they travelled through =a: 
land, Spain, Sicily, Franee, Italy, Greece and the Old 
Roman Empire and the great Empire of Russia. 

The price of each of these boeks is $1.75. We have 

urchased a large edition of Tennyson’s poems at so 
ow a price that we can give a ~—- y to each of our read- 
ers who will send us $1.75 for either one of the Zigzag 
Books and 25 cts. for postage between this date and June 


Ist. 
. PERRY MASON & CO., 
YOuTH’s COMPANION OFFICE, 





41 Temple Place, B » Mase, 
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A PlegSent  Covntry. «| 


Is, after all, the most perfectly delightful of the many 
enjoyments which only the hardy “eyeler can realize. 
Fortunate, indeed, is he, who, secure in the possession 
of his sturdy “Harvard,” or speedy “Yale,” or symmet- 
rical “Shadow,” 8 with the lark, straps on his *Mul- 
tum” or his “Takeabout,” and leaving the city to its 
awakening toil and turmoil, glides swiftly out into the 
purer air and more healthful life beyond.” The winding 
lanes, the sleepy villages, the broad stretches of open 
country, all develop hitherto unsuspected beauties un- 
der the health-giving exercises of the wheel. Are you 
content with reading this, or will you realize it practi- 
cally? Ifthe latter, be careful in choosing your bicycle, 
that you are content with nothing less than the Very 
best that money can procure. You may feelassured that 
it will prove the truest economy in the end, Find out 
all you can about bicycles before you make your choice, 
and if you will send us a three-cent stamp. we will aid 
you in your search for information, by sending you our 
large illustrated catalogue by return mail, if 
THE CUNNINGHAM COMPANY, 
The Pioneer Bicycle House of America, 
[Established 1877.] 

Importing Manufacturers of Bicycles and Tricycles, 
Opp FELLOWS HALL, Boston, MAss. ~ 





























The time was when little boys were dressed either in 
girls’ frocks or miniature men’s suits, without form or 
comeliness. Some old-fashioned folks keep up this 
practice without considering the boys’ feelings. If you 
do live in the country, it’s no reason why your boys 
should not wear stylish and becoming clothes, espe- 
cially when it’s so easy to write to us for samples and 
directions for ordering, and the clothes are so cheap. 
Mention the boy’s age and your preference as to color. 
We cut no long pants for boys smaller than age 9 years, 
while our knee-pants suits are run up to size 11 years. 
Kilt suits for children under 6 years. Boys’ Hats and 
Caps, and Men’s Clothing, too. 

SvOGiaws, aan ds CO., 

CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS, 
569—575 Broadway, oppo. Metropolitan Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 
A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 

Aids wonderfully in the mental and 
bodily growth of infants and children. 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 


digestion. For sale by druggists, or mail 
$1. F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., N 


R. LOW, SON & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 3 LB. BARS, 











OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS, 


Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 

Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 

Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 


Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfactory 
Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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For the Companion. 
THE UNSPOKEN. 


I ask my soul why, day and night, 
I pore and ponder and indite. 


Vainly, my life long, I have sought 

‘To find some utterance for my thought, 
By lip or pen, by word or token, 

To speak what in me lies unspoken; 

My tongue gives freely all the rest, 

But locks the sweetest and the best. 


I lived remote, I labored long, 

In tale and rhyme, romance and song, 
‘To sow that seed of heavenly wheat } 
That tortures me with inward heat. | 
I grasp, | reach to deeps internal, } 
I seatter forth the fiery kernel; } 
In vain projected, it returns, | 
And in my bosom beats and burns, 


The uttered word falls cold and dead, | 
The living word is still unsaid, | 
And should it be my fate forever | 
To fail, in ceaseless fond endeavor, 
To sow the soul’s exhaustless seed, } 
And reach to deeps that still reced 
T still, by eldest law, must choose 
The blissful thraldom of the Muse, 
Bend all to her imperious will, 
And still her last commands fulfil. 
J.T. TROWBRIDGE, | 
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For the Companion. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


It isa suggestive fact that when a great man | 
dies, the question asked by thousands of persons | 
is, “Was he a good man? 
man ?” 


Was he a religious 
Multitudes of those who sorrowed over 
his death when Mr. Lincoln became a martyr, de- 
sired to know whether he believed in Christianity, 
and died in the hope of the immortality that it 
promises. The Rey. Dr. Miner, of Newton U. | 
F., who knew Mr. Lincoln well, thus writes re- 
specting his religious beliet. 

“When Mr. Lincoln was elected,” he says, “I 
do not think he was professionally a religious 
man. He believed in the superintending prov- 
idence of God and in the divine origin of the 
Scriptures. He read the Bible and prayed. 

“In January of ’61,a Fast was proclaimed by 
President Buchanan in view of the state of the 
country. A meeting was held in Springfield in 
the Presbyterian Church. All the churches were 
represented. Mr. Lincoln was present. 

“Much prayer was offered for him. He listened 
with close attention and tearful interest. At the 
close of the meeting he said to me, with tears,— 

“*This has been a good meeting. 


Iam grate- 
ful for the prayers that have been offered, and I 
sincerely hope they may be answered.’ 

“In February, 1861, Mr. Lincoln left his home 
in Springtield tor Washington. Just before the 
cars started, he uncovered his head and made that 
short speech which thrilled the hearts of the na- 
tion. Standing by his side, I heard him ask for 
the prayers of the people. 

“LT saw him again in April, 1862, 
House. Willie Lincoln, his son, a fine lad, had | 
just died. At that time I learned more about his 
spiritual experience than ever before. 

“Ile asked me to go to ride with him on Thurs- 
day afternoon. We talked ofthe battle of Shiloh, 
which had just taken place. His wife said that 
on Sunday night, when the issue was uncertain, | 
he walked his room all night, unable to sleep. I 
said to him, 

“«Mr, Lincoln, the Christian people of the land 
are praying for you as they never prayed for any 
one before.’ 


in the White 


“Ile said, ‘That is an encouraging thought; if I 
were not sustained by the prayers of the people, I 
could not endure the pressure that is upon me.’ 

“LT said, ‘Do you think we shall succeed?’ He 
said, ‘I believe our cause is just; I believe that we 
shall conquer in the end. [should be very glad 
to take my neck out of the yoke, and go back to 
my old home and my old life at Springtield. But 
it has pleased Almighty God to place me in this 
position; and looking up to Him for support, I 
must discharge my destiny as best I can." 

“I was contident that, even if he were not a pro- 
fessing Christian man, he was acting like one; was 
doing his duty, looking to God for help; read- 
ing his Bible; believing in pray 





and praying. 

“Mrs. Lincoln said that he finished his inangu- 
ral address on the day of the Inauguration, and 
read it to his family. Then he wished to be lett 
alone. 

“She took the children and went to an adjoin- 
ing room; and there, like Daniel, surrounded by 
his enemies, he committed his family, his country 
and himself to the protecting care of God; and he 
came out from that retirement ready tor his duty.” 


4~@> 
A SLOUCH-HAT PIANIST. 
A lady stopping in one of the most flourishing min- 
ing towns of California gives this charaeteristic inei- 
dent of the place. 





One day, a weary aud careworn- 
looking miner entered the bar-room of the hotel. Nought 


of his countenance was visible save his eyes and nose; | 


for over his brow was drawn a soiled Kossuth hat, 
while the lower part of his face was entirely concealed 
by an abundant growth of hair. 


He Saget’ his blankets upon the floor, advanced to 
the bar-keeper and inquired for the proprietor of the 
house. To him this soiled and travel-etained miner dk 

livered up his package of gold for safe keeping. He 
seated himscif in the gentleman’s parlor, eying intently 








for some moments an open piano. 
Upon his advancing towards it and seating himself 





upon the music-stool, a smile, bordering on derision, 


of astonishment, when, after running his fingers hasti- 


our dreams, but very seldom in our everyday life, 


| richness of pathetic cadence in his voice such as only 
| age can impart; but it is apparent in nothing else. The 
editor says : 


| listened to his speech for an hour and forty minutes 


| and he and his wife had been contemplating the adoption 


~ ee 


involuntarily passed from one to another of the occu- | t 
pants of the room. 


‘The smile, however, was speedily changed to looks 
ly over the keys, music such as we sometimes hear in 


gushed upon their amazed senses. 

The air was “Sweet Home.” He accompanied the 
instrument with a voice of surpassing melody, which 
penetrated to the ladies’ rooms and brought them en 
masse to the stairs, where they remained almost spell- 
bound. He played and sang piece after piece, seeming- 
ly engrossed by heart-awakening memories of other 
days and other lands, and wholly unconscious of the 
presence of listeners who had gathered round him. 

As he was about midway in the execution of that 
plaintive song ‘“‘Katy Darling,’ he suddenly ceased, 
became aware of the attention he was attracting, caught 
up his greasy old hat and departed. 





GLADSTONE’S STYLE OF SPEAKING. 

Mr. Gladstone is the statesman of the statesmen of 
the century, and the first among the orators of the 
House of Commons. The editor of the Christian Union, 
who heard him speak on his resolution conferring on 
the House power to close debate, describes him as he 
appeared while speaking. Mr. Gladstone is an old 
man. Ilis age is apparent in his slightly bent form, in 
his thin white bair, and in a certain mellowncss and 


The whole House hushed into instant silence with 
his first sentence; and to my thinking, the respectful 
and generally quiet attention with which his opponents 


was a higher compliment than the most vociferous 
cheering which party friends bestowed on other speak- 
ers. 

His voice has a wonderful musical quality in it. It is 
like listening to a song to hear him speak; and it is as 
musical in its cadences as in itstone. This characteris- 
tic is quite indescribable. 

I have never noted in any other orator the same qual- 
ity in the same degree. It recalled at times the clario- 
net beauty of the voice of the elder Dr. Tyng, which 
in sweetness of tone and rhythmical cadence it greatly 
surpassed. 

His voice does not strike one as powerful. He never 
seemed to exert it; but on coming away I remembered 
that his slightest tone was easily heard in every part of 
the House. 

Ile speaks slowly and deliberately. Even his most 
impassioned utterances were not rapid; be sometimes 
hesitated for a word, and sometimes recalled a wrong 
one and substituted another: but he did not tie togeth- 
er broken fragments of sentences with those dreadful 
“ughs’’ the English speaker so constantly indulges in. 

Ilis action was slight and simple. It did not strike 
me that he added much force to his words by his ges- 
tures, and they did not possess a grace at all commen- 
surate with the beauty of his voice. 

"the had studied his speech analytically, that he 
had gone over the whole subject thoroughly and knew 
what course he wished to pursue, what points to make, 
what objections to his proposed measure to answer, 
what arguments for its adoption to urge, was very evi- 
dent; but that he had studied it rhetorically there was 
no indication. 

I should say that, in the best sense of the term, it was 
purely extemporaneous. 

But what impressed me most, and what unmistaka- 
bly impressed even his opponents, in spite of them- 
selves, was the spirit which breathed through it, and 
which, at least for the time, changed the whole atmos- 
phere of the House. 

For an hour he had been baited—I can use no other 
expression—by the Upposition. His notice of motion 
had aroused the bitterest animosities. 

‘That there was an endeavor to make him lose his 
temper I will not aver; that few men less disciplined 
and practised in Parliamentary warfare would have 
kept their tempers I unhesitatingly assert. 

ILlis opening sentence, even more by his spirit than by 
his words, swept out the bitter passions of this unfor- 
tunate prelude : 

“In approaching the discussion of a profoundly im- 
portant, very comprehensive and rather complex sub- 
ject, I think my first duty will be to efface, from my 
recollection at any rate, the occurrences of the last hour 
or hour and a half.” 

And in all that followed, even when he was charac- 
terizing in vigorous terms the obstruction of the Lrish 
party at the last session, the sense of personal wrong 
never was uppermost, the sense of calm but intense de- 
votion to the highest welfare of the nation was never 
absent. 





—+~@>— 
A PATHETIC STORY. 

Nasby in the Toledo Blade gives an instance of pa- 
rental love that is very touching. He says that in the 
little company in which he was, was an American gen- 
tleman, blessed with an abundance of boys, but no girl, 


of a girl. They had met an Irish family in which was 
a pretty child that it was supposed the parents would 
be willing to part with. It was an opportunity to se- 
cure not only a girl, but just the kind of a girl that the 
gentleman would like to adopt, And so he opened the 
negotiations. 


An Irishman who knew him explained to the father 
and inother that the gentleman was a man of means, 
that his wife was an excellent good woman, and that the 
child would be adopted regularly under the laws of the 
State in which he lived, and would be educated, and | 
would rank equally with his own children in the man | 
ner of inheritance, and all that. In short, she was | 
made to understand that Norah would be reared a 
lady. 

Then the American struck in. She, the mother, | 
might select a girl to accompany the child across the | 

\tlantic, and the girl selected should go into his family | 
as the child’s nurse, and the daild should be reared in | 
the religion of its parents, 

‘The father and mother consulted long and anxiously. | 
Tt was a terrible struggle. On the one hand was the 
child’s advantage, on the other paternal and maternal 
love. 

Finally a conclusion was arrived at. 

“God help me,” said the mother. ‘You shall have 
her. I know you will be good to her.”’ 

Then the arrangements were pushed very briskly, 
and with regular American business-like vehemence. 
The girl selected to act as nurse was the mother’s sister, 
a comely girl of twenty. The American took the child 
and rushed out to a haberdasher’s and purchased an 
outfit for her. | 

He put shoes and stockings on her, which was a novel | 
experience, and a pretty little dress, and a little hat with | 
a feather in it, and a little sash and all that sort of thing, 
and he procured shoes and stockings for the elder girl, 
| and a tidy dress and a hat and shawl, and so forth. 

And then he brought them back, instructing the 
mother that he should leave with them for Cork the 
next morning at eleven, and that the girl and child | 
should be dressed and ready to depart. | 

The next morning eame, and the American went for 
his child. She was dressed, though very awkwardly. 
The mother had never had any experience in dressing | 
children, and it was a wonder that she did not get the | 
dress on wrong side up. 
| But there she was. The mother wailed as one who | 
was parting with everything that was dear to her; the 
father lay and moaned, looking from Norah to the | 
American. ‘Time was up. | 

The mother took the baby in her arms and gave it the 
final embrace and the long, loving kiss; the father took 
her in his arms and kissed her, and the other children 
looked on astounded, while the girl stood weeping. 




















woman darted to him 
and snatched the baby from his arms. | 


her for all the money there is in Ameriky 


fainting and hysterics. 


can’t blame you. 
though.” 


was busy with his handkerchief about his eyes for some 
minutes. 


MAY 11, 1882. 








“Good-by,” said the American. 
he babe,’’ and taking her from her mother’s arms he 
started for the door. There was a shriek, and the 


“T will take care of 





ust as he was closing the door, 


“Drop the child!’’ said the father. ‘You can’t have | 


m 


“No, sor,” ejaculated the mother, half-way between 
“T can’t part wid her!” | 
And she commenced undressing the baby. 
“Take back your beautiful clothes, give me back the | 


rags that was on her, but ye can’t have the child!”’ 


And the girl, she commenced undressing too, for she 


did not want to obtain clothes under false pretences, | 
but the American stopped the disrobing. | 


“It’s bad for the child,’’ he said, ‘“‘but somehow I | 
You are welcome to the clothes, 


And he left as fast as he could, and I noticed that he 
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For the Companion. 


A SONG OF THANKFULNESS. 


I thank thee, O my God, for this, 
That as my days go by, 

A deeper peace, a calmer bliss, 

Jomes to me from on high. 

That less and less to earthly springs, 
With fevered thirst I turn, 

That more with love of heavenly things 
My chastened passions burn. 


I thank thee, that mine eyes behold 
Thy love in Nature's face, 

That earth and sea and sky infold 
Sweet parables of grac 

Unsolved in Reason’s feeble light, 
And read by Faith alone; 

Thy mercy, equal with thy might, 
In sweet twin-gospels shown, 


I thank thee for my daily bread, 
Leavened with needful toils; 
For humble lot with tears uushed 
O’er lost or hoarded spoils; 
For solaces of pain and grief, 
For smitings with thy rod; 
For he!p in need, in fear relief, 

I thank thee, O my God! 











I thank thee for a sweet home life, 
Unmarred by Fashion's blight; 

For counsels of a loving wife— 
In youth and age my light; 

For sons on earth and sons in heaven; 
For daughters, in whose worth— 

With not too much of human leaven— 
I boast the best of earth. 


I thank thee, O my God, that yet 
Around my fireside rings 

The music of their childhood, set 

'o new, sweet prattlings; 

For eyes that shine upon me there, 
And eyes that shine—away ; 

Dear loving eyes that will not spare 
Fond tears upon my clay. 


I thank thee, when I may recall 
Some good I’ve sought to do; 
And when repentant tear-drops fall 
O’er wrongs and faults I rue: 
For strength that blossoms in white hair, 
Nor covets idle rest; 
That finds in no defeat, despair, 
And holds thy will the best. 






For all these things, my God, I give 
Thanks in my soul and song; 

Content within thy smile to live, 
And glad should life be long; 

For still thou wilt be nigh to me, 
And those I love be nigh; 

So all my days spent thankfully, 
No less, Vl thankful die. 

WILLIAM C, RICHARDS, 





nose, which still bears the scar resulting from this 
strange mode of fishing; though whether the boy caught 
the fish or the fish caught the boy is a question not yet 
settled. 

Tom told us the story, which we had heard before 
seeing him. He does not care to indulge again in that 
mode of fishing, and will never forget this singular ad- 
venture of his childhood,—the great fright he had and 
the great fish that had him. He will, doubtless, carry 
the scar as long as he lives. 

This story is rather more credible than that of the 
festive old farmer told about the cow that gnawed her 
horn off; but the evidence of the ‘scar’? reminds us of 
the way he clinched his statement. “If you don’t be- 
lieve it,’? said he, “I can show you the cow and the 
stump of the horn.” 


nS 
HOW PAT GOT THE MITTEN. 


The average Irishman is often comic, but is rarely 
pathetic, and is quite likely to be comical when he at- 
tempts to be pathetic. Mr. Nathaniel Bishop, during 
his voyage to Buenos Ayres, made friends with the 
ship’s cook, who was a sentimental Irishman. Besides 
this, he was a “‘character” in his way, and kept a “dia- 
logue’’—as he called his diary—in which he occasion. 
ally wrote “‘poethry.” One day, to draw him out, Mr. 
Bishop said to him, “It is strange that a man so full of 
feeling and poetry as you are, should never have been 
entangled in the bonds of love.” 


“Ah, now, you’ve said it!” he exclaimed. “I've 
passed through that experience; but woman, the cra- 
thur! has been more a bane than a blessin’ to me poor 
ha’t. It was woman that drove me from my position in 
societee to the galley of a sea-cook. 

““Whin I was only sixteen years of age, me father had 
a frind who was an Irish barrister. This gintleman 
had a daughter who was an angel—yes, that she was! 
I was young and beardless, she a few years older than 
meself. Well, ye see, I became that in love with her, 
that I offered her me hand and me ha’t; at which she 
softly replied,— 

** ‘Misther W——, ye are too young.’ 

“However, I pressed me suit, for women want a daie 
of coaxin’; but she only smiled. At last, when ¥ grew 
urgent—for an Irishman coorts in airnest—she referred 
me for an answer to the second of Samuel, tinth chap- 
ter, and the last part of the fifth verse. 

“T turned at once to it, for I thought that by it she 
meant to accept me suit, and in a bashful way tould me 
as she did; when what was me horror an’ shame to rade 
the following words, ‘7arry at Jericho until your 
beard be grown, and thin return.’ 

“Would you belave it, me friend? this little incident 
became known to me acquaintances, an’ for shame I 
was forced to lave the country.” 

“TI thought,”’ adds Mr. Bishop, ‘‘that, considering his 
beardless condition, the Irish girl’s answer was quite 
Pat to the occasion.”” 


——————— 
“LAND HO!” 


Sailors know that it is not an uncommon thing at 
sea for asick man, who has held out against death, to 
| pass away at the first breath from the land. <A graphic 
writer, a sea-captain, describes in the Boston Journal 
two cases which illustrate this fact : ‘ 

Between four and five it was ‘Land ho!” on the lee 
bow. “All hands ’bout ship!” rang through the ship, 
and I went down and sent the steward to take care of 
the sick boy, for I wanted all I had or could muster at 
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FRIGHTENED. 

While a company of men belonging to the American 
naval vessel John Hancock were surveying on one of 
the Malay Islands (East Indices), one of them named 
Williams was bitten on the hand by an unknown snake 
—one of an ugly kind that ‘roosts’ on the bushes. 
Williams was terribly frightened, and the rapid swelling 
of the hand seemed to justify his fears. 
sham, relating the incident, says: 


Lieut. Haver- 


I blazed away at the snake with my revolver, but he 
dodged every shot and kept his eyes on me with asteady 
glare. The captain and the rest of the party came tear- 
ing through the jungle. 

“Look out! Mind that snake!” I cried; “the bit Wil- 
liams and looks ready for another.”’ 

“Try him with your rifle,” said Baker. 

ladvanced, and putting the muzzle within a foot of 
his head, pulled the trigger. When the smoke of the 
discharge cleared from the thicket there was no snake 
to be seen. 

“Hunt for him, boys,” said the captain; “I want a 
piece of him to put on Williams’ hand.” 

We began peering curiously into the bushes, moving 
them aside with our guns and gradually passing among 
them. We no longer feared an enemy whom we be- 
lieved blown in two pieces, at least, but his mate might 
be on some other bush. 

Suddenly one of the men discovered him. 
still, Mr. Haversham!’’ he exclaimed. 
eyes on you.” 

1 immediately acted on the caution. I don’t think T 
ever stood so still before. The speaker lifted his cut- 
lass and brought the snake to the ground with a broken 
back. had simply jarred him to another branch 
with my rifle, and the cutlass that had at last brought 
him down had passed within two fect of my head. 

Ile now bit furiously right and left, tried the cutlass, 
which proved rather hard, and finally sank his fangs 
into his own broken back; and all the while it seemed 
that his angry, glittering gaze was fixed on me—as if 
he recognized the enemy who had just knocked him off 
his roost. 

The captain took a piece of his flesh, bruised it be- 
tween two knives, and bound it and a piece of tobacco 
over the wound. Then he told the man,— 

“There, it’s all right now. That'll draw the poison 
out, J know,” and this cheerful assurance, combined 
with a pint of gin, so restored the poor fellow’s nerves 
that he took up his carbine and expressed himself ready 
to continue the march. 

Williams recovered—but whether it was owing to the 
“hair of the dog,” ete., remedy, or to the tobacco, or 
the gin, is left uncertain. 





“Stand 
“He’s got his 
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FISHING WITH HIS NOSE. 

The “fish story” about the red-nosed haymaker, who 
caught a fine trout for dinner by having his nose too 
near the water while drinking out of a brook, used to 
‘*wear the honors” in the newspapers of a generation 
ago. A correspendent of the Kansas Star, writing 
from Keuka Lake, in Central New York, tells another 
story of the same stamp, which he says is vouched for 
by “the best authority :” 


About ten years ago, a lady and two or three of her 
children, one of whom, a boy of six years old, we will 
call Tom, were in a row-boat on the Keuka Lake, 
enjoying themselves fishing. 

Little Tom amused himself by leaning over the side 
of the boat and playing in the water with his hand. 
While thus engaged he held his face quite near the wa- 
ter, when a lake-trout darted out of the water and 
seized poor Tom by the nose. 

He drew his head back with a jerk and screamed with 
fright and pain. His mother knocked the fish from his 
nose, and it fell into the boat, where it was easily cap- 
tured. It was found, when taken ashore, to weigh six 
ponnds. 

This sounds like a large story, but it is substantially 
as we have stated it. We did not see the fish or the 
boat, but last October we saw the lake and the boy, 
who is now sixteen years old. And we saw, also, his 


their stations, several being ill and off duty. 

As usual, amid the roar and crash of thundering 
| sails and slatting blocks, of whirring yards and excit- 
| ing cries, the ship came round and turued her bow to 
| the land of Borneo. 
| Iwas weary and anxious and stood looking at the 
| land in the gloom as it struck two bells, when the lieu- 
| tenant came quickly to me and said the steward was 
scared; something was the matter with Chris. 

I jumped down and flew to his side. Bowline had 
been called and was there before me. Chris was dead. 

I once, in my voyages to the East, knew a New Bed- 
ford ship named the Crystal Palace. I have forgotten 
the captain’s name, but I believe he was an old whale- 
man. [ knew the officers well, for not only once, but sev- 
eral times we met the ship. 

She had been out from home a long time, been suc- 
cessful, and was now on her voyage to Europe from the 
East. The captain was worn out, had been too long 
from home, was failing fast. 

He had a competent mate, a man I admired very 
much, and it was determined to run into St. Helena and 
see what could be done. There they found an Ameri- 
ean whaleship homeward bound. 

The captain, feeling that he must give up, and seeing 
his only chance to reach home was at hand, put the 
ship in charge of his long-tried and faithful chief, and 
embarked as a passenger in the friendly whaleship. 

He held out bravely till almost the last, but died with- 
in sight of his native land. 
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HE KEPT IT. 

Dr. Prime in the New York Observer writes some 
sharp observations on the grace of courtesy to strangers, 
or more particularly, travelling politeness, a grace that 
is not common in England, Germany and America. 
The churiish selfishness so often seen in railroad-cars, 
he characterizes as an Anglo-Saron quality. 


Coming home in the Fifth Avenue omnibus one after- 
noon, says Dr. Prime, I met with a specimen of mother 
and manners that will amuse you. 

The stage was full—six on each side. A woman— 
observe, I do not say a lady—entered with two children, 
a ten-year-old boy and a younger girl. As she coula 
not find a seat, I gave her mine, and the two children 
stood at her knee. 

Presently two persons left, and the boy and I sat 
down opposite the mother. Now two ladies entered, 
and the mother instantly bent forward, and said to her 
son,— 

**Keep your seat; I paid for you.” 

This was a lesson in selfishness that will be remem- 
bered by the boy all his life. The mother had just be- 
fore accepted my seat, compelling me, a man twice as 
old as herself, to stand up in an omnibus; but the mo- 
ment when her little son had an opportunity to be kind 
to ladies, she interposed, and bade him keep his seat. 
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LUDICROUS METAPHORS, 
Nothing is more laughable in a public speaker than a 
| misapplied phrase or an outburst of figurative non- 
| sense. It has the unexpectedness of wit, made doubly 
funny by the grotesqueness of ignorance. Here are 
some specimens, from a collection of “mixed meta- 
phors” made by a German author: 








A pan-Germanist Mayor ofa Rhineland corporation 
in an address to the Emperor, said, ‘‘No Austria, no 
Prussia, one only Germany, such were the words the 
mouth of your Imperial Majesty has always had in its 
eye.” 

A German preacher, speaking of a repentant girl, 
said, ‘‘She knelt in the temple of her interior, and prayed 
fervently,” a feat no India-rubber doll eould imitate. 

The German parliamentary oratory of the present 
day affords many examples of metaphor mixture, but 
two must suffice. Count Frankenberg is the author of 
them. A few years ago he pointed out to his country 
}men the necessity of seizing the stream of Time by 
the forelock ; and in the last session he told the Minis 
ter of War that if he really thought the French were 
seriously attached to peace, he had better resign office 
and “return to his paternal oxen.”’ 











MAY 11, 1882. 
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For the Companion. 
A KITE’S LAMENT. 
Weep, wop, wail! 
I’ve lost my darling tail— 
Speckled and blue and white, 
Never did other kite 
Wear such a caudal treasure,— 
Three yards, honest measure! 
Weep, wop, wail! 
Weep, wop, wail! 
My tail, my tail! my tail! 
Little boy, do you know 
Where speckled kite-tails grow? 
Won’t you implore your mother 
To find for me another? 
Weep, wop, wail! 


Oe 





For the Companion. 
KITTENS. 

Little Miss Milly was being dressed, 
and as usual at such times gave her 
mother a great deal more trouble than 
there was any need of. For I am sor- 
ry to tell you that she was very vain, 
very fond of fine clothes, and very 
hard to please. >, 

First fretted because she was 
washed, and then she complained be- 
eause she was brushed and combed. 
Then a discussion had to be held as to 
whether she should wear slippers or 
button-boots, or solid or striped stock- 
ings. / 
Then she insisted on having on a ruf- 7 
fled dress when her mother brought out 
a tucked one. Then she found fault 
with the dress because it had three ruf- 
fles instead of four. Then she declared 
it was not stiff enough, but hung as 
limp as an old rag. 

Then she wanted a blue sash instead 
of a pink one. Then she thought the 
bow was tied too large, and then she 
thought it was too small. 

But finally she stood before the glass, 
turning round and round, nearly twist- 
ing her neck out of joint to get a sight 
of her back. And she made up her 
mind that she looked nicer than any 
other little girl in the world. 

Then she went out to the barn to see 
if she could find her old pussy cat, for 
she had not seen her for three days. As 
she climbed into the hay-loft she heard 
a purring, cosy sort of a “mieaw,” and 
then a great many little mee—me-e- 
me-e-e-e-es. And in acorner she found 
old Puss. 

What else, do you think ? 

Three little darling bits of kitties! 

One was all black and shiny, just 
like her mamma’s best dress. One was 
all white except a spot on its tail, and the other 
one was streaky. 

The mamma pussy looked as proud as if she 
thought they were the finest things in the world. 

I believe she did think so. 

Milly took them in her lap and patted and 
hugged them. They were nota bit afraid. Their 
mother looked very gravely at her and said,— 

“How your mamma will wish she was me when 
she sees these kittens of mine! You see I have 
three, and she has only you.” 

Milly looked astonished and half angry. 
said,— 

“She won't think so at all. Just look at me and 
see how much prettier I am than a kitten.” 

“T don’t think so,” saidthe mamma cat. ‘And 
if you are, it’s no credit to you, for you have to be 
fussed up with a dress and ruffles and starch and 
a sash, and a ribbon in your hair. Nobody has to 
dress my children; they are all covered with beau- 
tiful soft fur, and you haven't a bit. 
four legs apiece, while you have only two. And 
what lovely little tails they have!” 

“But—they ain’t half so big as I am,” said Mil- 
ly, feeling almost ready to cry. 

“But when they are six weeks old they will be 
able to take care of themselves, and climb on the 
roof and run away up into a tree. You are six 
years old and you can’t do it yet. Isuppose your 
mamma will want to trade you for one of mine.” 


she 


“She won't, I know,” said Milly, very positive- | 


ly. But she began to think that after all it might 
be no wonder if her mother should wish she had 
something a little less troublesome than herself. 

“Well, I couldn’t agree to it, though I’d like to 
oblige her, for I know what a relief it would be 
to her, but you see I couldn’t think of undertak- 
ing you!” 

Now, children, perhaps some of you are ready to 
declare that the old cat could not have said all 
that. But you all know how “Puss in Boots” and 
“The Wolf” and the “Lamb” and “Red Riding- 
Hood’s Wolf” talked, and why shouldn't cats be 
just as smart now-a-days? Don’t youreally think 
there is a great deal of sense in what she said? 


She | him because he couldn't see, he would have been 


They have | 


say it, pray? 

Milly looked at the soft, quiet, little kits, and 
thought perhaps their mamma was more than 
half right. She carried them in to show to her 
mamma. 

“Mamma,” she asked, “‘wouldn’t you rather 
have me than a kitty ?” 

“Yes,” said mamma. 

“Or than three kitties ?” 

“Or—or a million thousand kitties,—now really, 
mamma ?” 

“Yes, indeed.” And mamma gave her a hug 
which made her dress hang limper than before, 
but Milly did not care for that as, with her mind 
set at rest, she carried the kittens back. And by 
the time they were asleep she had made up her 
mind that as little girls have to give a great deal 
more trouble than kittens, even when they do 
their very best, they ought to try to give a million 
thousand times more comfort. 
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For the Companion. ! 
WHAT LITTLE THINGS DID. 
A little bird’s song 

Made the lonesome woods ring; 
A little rill’s trickling 
Made the sweet cooling spring; 
A little flower’s nodding 
Made the big earth look brighter; 
A little child’s laugh i 
Made sad hearts grow lighter. 
BELLE SPARR SUCKETT. 


a, 
For the Companion. 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Mamma said one day, she'd like to know what 





the sun was made of,—when five-year-old Bertie | 
exclaimed, “I know! It’s lightness and warmness | 
mixed together and made round.” 





| 
| 
A little girl in Michigan called to her mother to 
see “the sky ’bus” go by. Her mother looked to | 
see what the child could mean, and saw a hearse | 
passing the window. 


| 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
GEOGRAPHICAL CHANGES, 


1, Change a city of Arabia—the second in sanctity of 
the three holy cities of the Mohammedans—into a young 


; woman, 
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2, Change a city of France into couples. 

3, Change an island in the Grecian Archipelago into 
uplifted. 

4, Change a river of Italy into a cheater, and again 
into a nation of savages. 

5, Change a river of Africa into sovereignty. 

6, Charge the ancient name of a region intervening 
between Palestine and Egypt into a cupola, and again 
into fashion, 

2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Painters and their Works. 

(The nationality of each painter, as well 
as the year of his birth and death, is given 
in parentheses, The name of each painter 
and the name of one of his celebrated 
paintings are given anagrammatically.) 

1,1. R. D'Arbeutre, 
» painter, 1471—1528,) 
India. 

2, Chariton Boilie Montague, (an Ital. 
ian painter, 1475—1563,) picture of St. 
Xoncitier. 

3, Coronado Eggotier Gallinari, 
Italian painter, 1494—1534,) Dale 
Whendans. 

4, Le Braune 8. Tupper, (a Flemish 
painter, 1577—1640,) a Padean Crew. 

5, Sir Montalembert O’Balloue, (a 
Spanish painter, 1618—1682,) Portrait of 
Dr. Nelson H. Guethe. 


(a German 
Grotto of Maahe, 
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For the Companion. 
BLIND TEDDY. 


You never would think to look at Teddy’s bright 
eyes that he was blind, and I am sure if you pitied 


very much surprised, and would have assured you 
| he could see everything Just as well as you could, 
but let me tell you about him, and then perhaps 
| you will agree with me that he is blind. 

He and Joe had an errand to do for me one day 
at a house about a mile from home, and when 
| they came back, I asked Teddy what he had seen. 
| “Seen ? Oh, nothing, mamma,” he said. 
“Nothing at all?” 

“Why, no, I don’t remember that I did; we had 
;a nice walk, but there wasn’t anything special to 
| see that I know of.” 

| Then I asked Joe what he had seen. 

“QO mamma, it was lovely there; the trees were 
just coming out, and you can’t think how pretty 
| the maple buds and tassels were, red, yellow and 
|green. I didn’t know before there were so many 
| colors on trees. 


| [I found five kinds of grasses,—see, I brought 
'some home to you. And I wanted you ever so 
|much to see the birds; they were so funny chip- 
|ping and flying about to find places for their 
| nests; they looked as if they were playing tag, 
| they were flying about so. 

“Then when we got to the farm there were so 
| many things to see, I wanted to stay longer; when 
we come in I will tell you all about them, the bees, 
and chickens, and lots of things.” 

“Didn’t you see all that, too, Teddy ?” 
him. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “Joe’s always 
poking about and calling ‘Look at this,’ and ‘Oh, 
see here ;’ but I never see anything worth look:ng 


I asked 





Each tiny blossom, 
Unfolding to light, 
Helping to garnish 


Nestling in sunshine 
Of happy spring-tide. 


Pure thoughts, like blossoms, 
Will surely bring light 

Into the heart's home, 
Making it bright. 


Kind deeds, like fragrance, 
Such blossoms of love 

Shed through the wide earth, 
Their presence to prove. 


All come from Our Father, 
What bounty He sends! 


What beauty He lends! 


Bare were these branches, 
A few days ago; 

Now they are gleaming 
With garlands like snow. 


stems with pure white. 


is the perfume 
bloom scatters wide, 


gladness He wakens! 


Ann ELIZABETH HARRINGTON, 
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at when he shows me what he has found, so I just 
walk along and leave him hunting about.” 

Now don’t you agree with me that Teddy is 
blind ? : 

I hope you are not blind too, for you will miss a 
great deal of pleasure if you do not see all the lit- 
tle things which lie in your way. 





M. S. 
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For the Companion. | 


QUAIL. 

Quail was a water-spaniel, brown and curly, | 
except her breast, which was pure white. She | 
was very knowing and affectionate. When she | 
was a puppy, she was casily taught to bring 
whatever she was sent for, either in the water or | 
out of it; and she soon learned to distinguish the 
owners of articles about the house. 

If one of the family missed his glove, and 
showed Quail his hand, she would search every- 
where in and near the house, and almost always 
find it. 

If he touched his head, looked at her, and started 
for a walk, she would go to the hall-table where all 
the hats lay, take the one that belonged to him in 
her mouth, and carry it to him, holding it up to 
keep it out of the dirt. 

Sometimes, when she was sent to the house on 
such errands, she found the door shut. If it were 
fastened, so she could not push it open herself, she 
turned round and thumped it with her tail, instead 
of a knocker, and always succeeded in making 
some one hear and come. 





Flossie sat at the window watching for the blue- 
birds. They were late in coming, and mamma 


5) 
said, “Baby, where do you suppose the little blue- 
birds are this morning?” “Oh,” said Flossie, “I | 
dess em’s dessing,—putting on their bluc coats.” 





6, Dr. John Louis Sayres, (an Eng- 
lish painter, 1723—1792,) Ruin of Fort at 
De Bachadale. 


3. 
. RIDDLE. 
A earriage in England; 
‘Troublesome though small; 
What you cannot do; 
One word tells them all. 


4. 


REVERSIBLE RHUOMBOID, 


Across: Formerly part of a lady’s bonnet; to dam. 
age; unfinished; to procure; the egg of a small insect; 
a vessel; to entangle; an instrument of punishment; a 
boy’s nickname; gained; a knob; a gentle blow; ob- 
scure; a snare. 

Down; A consonant; averb; an obstruction; a tatter; 
a kind of tumor; the extremity of anything small; a 
common nickname; a resinous substance; the prevail- 
ing fashion; atmospheric moisture; a Spanish title; the 
fruit of certain trees and shrubs; evil; a peg; a pronoun; 
a@ consonant. 

(Reversed.] 

Across: A small animal; to thrust or drive with vio- 
lence; a contest; asheep in its second year; a metal; 
the highest rank; a Scotch nickname; a kind of beetle; 
a retreat; the present time; a small sweet-cake ; season- 
ably; intervening; a number. 

Up (reading from top, as before): a consonant; an 
abbreviation; a rod or stick used by masons in mixing 
hair with mortar; a fish; fresh; an abyss; a bricf bugle 
strain; an animal; a word that expresses negation; to 
unite closely in affection; to be drowsy; a measure; a 
small flat fish; to clip; a printer’s term; a consonant, 








5. 


POETICAL PI. 
Eth gethish yb targe emn herdace dan pekt 
Rewe ton titanade yb dunsed glifth. 
Tub yeth, hewil eirth onionscamp pelts, 
Erew giltion wrapud ni het thing. 
W OLLENFLOG, 
6. 


CURTAILMENTS. 


1, Curtail a light shawl or handkerchief for the neck, 
and leave a blemish. Curtail a species of earthen 
ware, and leave a part of the face. 38, Curtail a plant, 
and leave high temperature. 4, Curtail a great Gre- 
cian poet, and leave a dwelling-house. 5, Curtail a 
joiner’s tool, and leave a project. 6, Curtail a mytho- 
logical damsel, said to sing with great sweetness, and 
leave a father. 7, Curtail truth, and leave to walk or 
move fast. 8, Curtail an open passage through a wood, 
and Icave pleased. 9, Curtail a nymph of paradise—so- 
called by the Mohammedans—and leave a portion of 
time. 10, Curtail a sudden motion, and leave a heaven- 
ly body. 

The curtailed letters, in order, name the man who 
first constructed and introduced the mercurial ther- 
mometer, 161 years ago. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Frame, lame, flame, same. 2, Lore, yore, oar, 
wore, (pin)afore, more, o’er(&)o’er. 3, Roam, foam, 
loam. 4, Roe, foe, floe, woe, sow, mow, low, sew, 
row, flow. 5, Fear, year, sear. 6, Meal, weal, seal. 


7, Mae, say, May, ray, way, fay, lay. 8, Lowers, May 
flowers. 
2. M 
AM 
YEA 
Quay 
UsvurP 
ELtrvino 
ENTHEAL 
NOMINATE 
3. P ANSsyY F LAXFLOWER 
I ris L AUREL 
C LEMATIS O RcHIS 
K ALMIA W ALLFLOWER 
I vy E VENING PRIMROSE 
N ARCISSUS R ose 
G RAPE S TRAWBERRY 
M YRTLE 
A NEMONE Initials —Picking May 
Y aRRow flowers. 
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a year, payment inadvance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 


The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 

after receipt 

your name 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required 
of money by us before the date opposite 
on your paper can be changed. 





Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
yapers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


L attorete Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MA & €O., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion, 
ANASTHETICS, 
27, 1881, says, ‘We ad- 


The London Lancet, of Aug. 27, 
that on the whole ether 


mit, and have always admitted, 
is the safest general It is 
probably three times safer than chloroform.” Still 
deaths occasionally occur under its administration, es- 


anesthetic yet discovered. 


pecially where there is some discase of the lungs unsus- 
pected by the patient, and not discovered by the opera- 
tor. 

The Lancet adds, We 
that in all cases where there is disease of the structure 
of the lungs, the anesthetics of the chloroform group 
are the safest and best.””. This doubtless from the fact 
that cther acts directly on the pulmonary nerves, while 


are inclined to the opinion 


chloroform acts on the cardiac. 

In surgical operations ef the mouth, the danger of as- 
phyxia (suffocation) is much increased by the blood’s 
finding its way into the windpipe. In such cases, the 
quickest acting anwsthetic is to be preferred—say methy- 
lene. Ether is one of the slowest. 

There is reason to believe that chloroform has not 
proved specially dangerous in cases of parturition and 
military surgery; but that the fatal cases are mainly in 
the minor operations, such as the extraction of teeth. 

Nitrous oxide 
brief, its use has been necessarily confined to the minor 


is always safe. But as its effects are 
operations. Some later experiments, however, seem to 
show that, if a certain per cent. of oxygen is mixed 
with it, its effects last long enough for the more difficult 
and protracted operations. If this becomes fully estab- 
lished as a fact, it will render surgery both painless and 


safe. 
= 


ATTACKED. 

The United States mail seems to be an object of at- 
tack by all sorts of animals, from the “Star Route” 
agents to the cougar. One of these last-named animals 
recently assaulted a Montana mail-carrier, named Hall, 
while near Obsedian Cliff. He had crossed the cordu 
roy between the cliff and the lake when he heard a 
noise to the left of him, and looking up, saw the mon- 
atrous animal in the act of springing down upon him, 


Drawing his knife—the only weapon he had—he 
dropped upon his knees just as the cougar jumped, and 
the infuriated animal missed his aim and went clear 
over him, Hall striking it with his knife as it passed. 

The force of Hall's blow and the animal’s spring was 
a0 great that both were precipitated into the lake. 
Both struck the water at the same time, and then a 
fierce combat began. 

The water was up to Hall’s armpits, and the beast 
had to fight swimming. It made a plunge at its antag- 
onist and succeeded in catching him by the left arm. 
Hall used his knife, but failing to loosen the animal's 
hold upon his arm, dived to the bottom of the lake, and 
both went down together, 

The cougar then let go, and coming to the top of the 
water saw the mail-sack which had come off Hall's back 
in the struggle. Doubtless imagining the sack was its 
prey, the animal seized it in its mouth, and struck for 
the shore. 

As soon as he saw what was going on Hall started 
after the cougar, which he caught by the tail just as it 
was about to land, and pulling it back into the water, 
killed it with his knife. 

Hall’s arm was badly wounded between the wrist 
and elbow, but his injuries though severe were not se 
rious, and he has recovered sufficiently to be again on 
duty. He says, however, that he doesn’t want any 
more cougar. 

+ 
REFORMED. 

The poor Indian said he had to learn English before 
he could swear. Some brutes have found reason to re 
pent being domesticated and civilized, for the human 
A 


was wanten 


vices they learned made them worse than brutes. 
man in Camden, N.J 
enough to teach a pet alligator to drink whiskey, and 
he certainly deserved all the expense it made him, for 
the brute beg and the stuff had to be fed to 
him so copiously that, as the owner said, 


+ @ays an exchange, 


an to love it, 
“it was like 
pouring water down a rat-hole.” a sort 
of accident that a way was found to reform the spoilt 
alligator. 


He had got so that he couldn't eat his breakfast, and 
he would put up one paw as though he had a headache. 

The “fun” was kept up for some time, until a very 
funny gentleman happened in the saloon one day and 
filled the alligator’s whiskey full of Jamaica ginger. 
That, continued Mr. Brooker, looking fondly at his pet, 
who blinked stupidly, set the poor fellow against whis- 
key. He reformed as suddenly as he took to drink. 

We poured the liquor as usual down the animal’s 
throat, but before half the tumbler had been emptied 


It was only by 
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the alligator was standing on the floor hissing like a| 
snake. I started the funny man out of the house with } 
the poker, and the alligator cried large tears for nearly 
two minutes. | 
Since then the beast has been a little temperance 
society all by himself. 


SOUND AND SENSE. 


One way to cure wrong spelling is to make it ridicu- 
lous. We have read letters in which the bad spelling 
was more grotesquely comical than any done on pur- 
pose. The Partington style of wit, kept current so 
long by Mr. Shillaber, consists chiefly in miscalling the 
right word by (not a mere imitation of sound) an- 
other real word closely like itin sound. The following 
is an illustration of pronunciation and spelling in the 
use of wrong words which have the same pronuncia- 
tion as the right words, and which properly read, would 
sound right: 


A rite suite little buoy, the sun of a grate kernel, with 
a rough about his neck, flue up the rode as quick as eh 
dear. After a thyme he stopped at a gnu house and 
wrung the belle. His tow hurt hymn, and he kneaded 
wrest. He was two tired two raze his fare, pail face. 
A feint mown of pane rows from his lips. 

The made who herd the belle was about to paira 
pare, but she through it down and run with all her 
mite, for fear her guessed wood not weight. But when 
she saw the little won, tiers stood in her eyes at the 
site. 

“Ewe poor dear! 
yew dyeing?” 

“Know,” he said. ‘I am feint to the corps. 

She boar him inn her alms, as she aught, too a room 
where he mite bee quiet, gave him bred and meet, 
held cent under his knows, tide his choler, rapped 
hymn warmly, gave hymn some suite drachm from a 
viol, till at last he went fourth as hail as a young hoarse. 
His ayes shown, his cheek was as read as a flour, and 
he gambled a hole our. 


a 
ADVERTISING HERSELF. 


Any woman who can make up her mind to advertise 
herself in the papers is egotist enough to ‘‘auctioneer’ 
her good points, at least for all they are worth. A fe- 
male advertises for a husband in a recent number of a 
Berlin journal. How such a list of perfections as she 
gives could remain unappreciated by the sterner sex is 
very remarkable. 

She announces that ‘‘a young noblewoman, having a 
large fortune and holding a distinguished position, who 
is as lovely as Helen; as good a housekeeper as Pene- 
lope; as economical as the Electress Marianne, of 
Brandenburg; and as spirituelle as Madame de 
who sings like Jenny Lind; dances like Cerito; 


Why due yew lye hear?” Are 


” 





plays 
the piano like Rosa Castner; the violin like Thebsita 


Milanollo; and the harp like Bertrand; is as good a 
sculptor as the Princess Marie, of Orleans, and as aus- 
tere as Lucretia; having no masculine acquaintances, 
seeks a husband through the medium of this journal.”— 
London Graphic. 

This recalls to mind a fretful old lady who was sure 
to ejaculate if anything troubled her: “O dear Suzz! I 
need the strength of Samson, an’ the faith of Abraham, 
an’ the wisdom of Solomon, an’ the patience of Job!” 
Her quiet old husband rarely noticed her ejaculations, 
but one day he ventured the remark, ‘‘What a terrible 
critter you’d be!” 

> 
FOUND HIS HEARING. 

Nature left to do its work without interference often 
cures obstinate and apparently incurable disease. But 
thirty-seven years is along time to wait for a cure, even 
80 great a cure as this, that is reported in the Lutheran 
Observer : 


When a child, Mr. C. A. Cowles was made deaf by a 
severe attack of scarlet fever. This was thirty-eight 
years ago. When eleven years old he entered a print- 
ing office, and for some time past has been employed as 
a compositor in the office of the Democrat and Chronicle 
at Rochester. 

On the evening of May 30, 1881, while eating his sup- 
per, Mr. Cowles suddenly began to hear sounds which 
ve had not heard before since the fourth year of his age. 
The ticking of a clock, the ordinary conversation of 
people near him, and other like sounds fell upon his 
hearing, bringing with them a grateful hope that his 
years of deafness were drawing to a close, if not already 
at an end, 

This certainly appears to be a most remarkable in- 
stance of a complete restoration on the part of nature 
herself, iehependions of medicinal or surgical agencies. 


UMBRELLA-BLINDNESS. 
Dr. Jeffries, the oculist, has discovered thousands of 
cases of color-blindness. Should he extend his observa- 
tions, he would find scores of persons afflicted with the 
singular disease of umbrella-blindness. They are 
dim-sighted as to select another man’s umbrella for 
theirown. The following is a case in point: 


80 


A Boston man on a recent rainy day saw a gentleman 
ahead of him with a handsome silk umbrella. Recog- 
nizing him as a friend, he rushed up, clapped a hand 
on his shoulder and shouted, by way of a joke: 

*T'll take that umbrella, if you please.” 

The individual addressed looked around and disclosed 
an entire stranger, but before the other could apologize 
he said, hurriedly, “Oh, it’s yours, isit? Well, I didn’t 
know that. Here, you can have it,” and broke away, 
leaving the umbrella in his hand. 


> 
WEATHER PREDICTIONS. 
A German on board a Cunard steamer was talking 
about the weather predictions of the signal service : 


“Look here,” said he, ‘I dell you vat it is, you petter 
don’t dake no stock in dem weader bredictions. Dose 
_ don’t know noding. They can’t tell no petter as 

can.” 

“But, my dear sir,” said a person present, ‘they 
foretold the storm whic h we have just encountered.” 

“Vell, dat ish zo,” replied the German, contemplat- 
ively; “but I dell you vat it is, dat shtorm vould have 
come yust de same if it had not been bredicted.” 


~ = 
You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. 


No matter how fast your pen may fly, your paper is 
stationery. 


“ARE you feeling very ill?” asked the physician. 
“Let me see your tongue, please.”” “It’s no use, doc- 
tor,’’ replied the patient; ‘*no tongue can tell how bad 
I feel.” 


A FEW years ago the following resolution was passed 
by the common council of a Connecticut town: “Re- 
solved, That hereafter the churches that have bells that 
are rung, be rung at the same hour for morning and 
afternoon service.” 


WHEN an Austin schoolmaster entered the temple of 
learning a few mornings ago, he read on the blackboard 
the touching legend, “Our teacher is a donkey.’’ The 
pupils expected there would be a combined cyclone and 
earthquake, but the philosophic pedagogue contented 
himself with adding the word “driver” to the legend, 








and opened the school as usual, 


| grow 


Cocoaine softens the hair when harsh and dry ; soothes 
the irritated scalp; affords the richest lustre. Prevents 
the hair trom falling off; promotes its healthy, vigorous 
th. (Com, 





FOURTH EDITION, 


BRADSTREET'S Miniature ATLAS 


THE 
United Statesand Canadas 


Containing 48 beautifully printed colored maps and 
charts, made from the latest surveys, showing distinctly 
all railroads and principal cities and towns inthe United 
States and Territories and Canadas. Of great use and 
convenience to everybody—especially to all persons 
travelling, either for business or pleasure. Each State, 
Territory and province occupies a full page. Also, 50 
pages of interesting reading matter and statistics. 


OF 


Cc ONTE? NTS: 
CHARTS AND MAPS, 
1, Track-Chart of the Cunard Line 
taken by the Company’s Steamers 
Map of the Original Thirteen C olonies. 
A aa of the United States and Territorieson one 


howing the Route 





» gr 


page 

Forty- +five Maps, showing the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massac husetts, Rhode Island 
aud Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland, Distric t os ‘olum- 
= and Vv irginia, bet e st Vi irginig 






sipp 
tuck 
low a,” 


Missouri. 
Nebraska, 
and the 
Washington, 
Montana, and 


Titinols, 
ansas, 


ig ndiana, 

"inne — 
California, ¢ 
New Me >xie 
. Idaho, Wyoming, 


4 a 
Wise ‘onsin, 
Colorado, 
Territories of 
Dakota, Arizon¢ 








Indian Reserv ° 
Maps of the British Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 





READING MATTER. 

Business Law in daily use: a practical Digest for the 
Counting-room, 

‘axes governing Commercial Travellers throughout 
the United States and Territories, and Canada. 

Synopsis of Interest Laws in all States and Terri- 
tories. 

States and Territories: Population, Capitals, and 
Dates of Admission to the Union, or time of Terri- 
torial Organization, 

Salaries of Government Officials at Washington, in- 
cluding the Executive, the Cabinet, the Judiciary 
and Chief Officers of the Bureaus of State, War, 
Navy, Post-Office, Agriculture, Pensions, etc. 

Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the United States, 
and their Terms of Office. 

Monarchs of England, with the Reign of each, ar- 
ranged in Chronological Order. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measur es. 

9. United States Postal Regulations. 

Jates of State Elections, and the Electoral Votes ot 





1876 and 1880. 
ll, United States Government Securities. 
12, British Consols, and statement of the present Nation- 
al Debt of Great Britain. 
13, Value of Foreign Coin in Money of the United States. 
14. Definition of Legal Tender. 
15, Imports and Exports of Coin. 


Tobacco and Cotton Crops. 

Farm Products of the United States. 

Weight per Bushel of Grain, ete. 

Location of Sub-Treasuries and Mints. 

2), Amounts of State Debts in Detail. 

Population, Capitals, ete., of principal Nations. 

Population of the Largest Cities in the World. 

Table showing the Time at thirty-six different places 
when it is twelve o’clock in Boston, with Distance 
by Railroad from Boston, 









24. Table of Vital Statistics, 

25. Movable Feasts. 

26. Legal Holidays in Massz _ husetts, 
rd 


27, ‘Calendars for 1880, 1881, 


1882, 1883. 








The book is bound in fine flexible morocco covers, and 
is 514 by 3'4 inches in size. Weight 244 ounces. 

Price—Single copies, 75 cents; three copies to one 
address, $2.00; ten copies to one address, $5.00. Sent by 
mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. Remittances 
may be made by P.O. Order, or in bank notes, or stamps. 
Address orders to 


MAOULLAR, PARKER AND COMPANY, 


400 D Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


TINTED 
NOTE PAPER 
AND 


ENVELOPES 


The success whic h atte nde d our 
last year’s offer of 5000 Boxes of 
Irish Linen Paper and Envelopes 
has warranted usin purchasingFour | 
Tons of Owens’ Celebrated Tinted 
Papers, which we have cut into Note 
Paper and Square Envelopes of fash- 

BY MAIL. | ionable size and neatly boxed, These 
a papers and envelopes are Extra 
Heavy, and of the following tints: 

Cream, Fawn Drab (dark and light), Violet, Gracolate, 
Azure, Blue (light and dark¥ Primrose, W Whi 
ose, Caledonia, Moss G 

We offer them as follows 

1 QUIRE, box contains 24 sheets in 2 tints, and 24 En- 


reen. 





ve lope sto match, postpaid, ) cts. 
2 QUIRE, box ex “ gga 48 sheets, 4 tints, and 48 En- 

velopes to m: 74 ets. 
3 QUIRE, box cout ains 72 shects, 6 tints. and 72 En- 

ve lopes to match, $1.10 
4 QUIRE, box cont: rins 96° sheets, 8 tints, and % En- 

velopes to mateh, ° 1,40 


H. H. CARTER, 3 ‘Beacon Street. 
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VISITORS, independently of any 
intention to purchase, are invited to 
the Establishment of 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
Feweler, 

venue, Madison Square, 

New York. 

The Salesrooms occupy three floors. 


206 Fifth A 


The first exhibits every variety of 
Solid Silverware of unigue designs, 
foreign and « American Watches, etc. 


Lhe second comprises one of the 
most extensive stocks in this country of 
choice Diamond Fewelry, of original 
designs, finest Solitaire and critic- 
ally matched Diamonds, rare Pearls, 
Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, and 
other precious stones, Gold Fewelry 
tx novel designs, at close prices. 

In the third zs displayed a choice 
collection of French Clocks, artistic 
Bronzes, Mantel Sets, etc., and dec- 
orative Porcelain of the Royal 
Worcester, Minton, and other favor- 
ite wares,in Vases, Plaques, etc. 








We are winning a great 
If 


ready made 


success with Mail Orders. 
you need clothing 
or to order, for men or boys, 
send your address, and we 
will mail you our Spring Book 
for 1882. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak HAtt, 
The Largest Retail Clothing House, 


Sixth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia. 
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-STATEN ISLANI 
flice, 5 and 7 John St., New ~ y 
1199 BROADW ‘AY, _ ar 29th Street, —" ORK. 
“onance ou deen STRE BROOKLYN. 
N. EIGHTH STR: Tt, PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICES | iio W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress ods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without rip ping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having syste matized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail, 

Correspondence invite 

sARRETT, NEPHEWS & —. 
5 and 7 John St., w York, 
THE WATCHMAN, 
That Unsurpassed W: nme | and Family Journal, 
now entering on a new era of enlarged Circulation and 
Prosperity, is to be sent to new subscribers, from May to 
January, eight months, for One Dollar each. Also, one 
Free Paper for that time for Five New Namesand $5, 
_ Addre ss, The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 

The Association isalarge and flourishing organization 

composed of 6000 influential and wealthy people in all 


parts ot the country. It has an elegant double store on 
23d St., New York, three doors west of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, filled with the best qualities of Goods for the homes 
of the land—the Mothers and Fathers, the Sisters and 
Brothers. 

Spring Catalogues sent free on request, so that 
Come and visit the 
Lunch 


shopping may be done at home. 
building, a most charming resort for strangers. 
and reception rooms on fifth floor. 
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For the Companion. 
WRECKED. 
BY AUTHOR OF “CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT.” 


Two ships sailed out past the harbor bar 
One beautiful autumn day, 

More precious than all earth's jewels are 
Was the freight they bore away. 


There were fond farewells, and anxious sighs, 
And meeting of loving lip: 

There were carnest prayers, as from longing eyes 
Sailed the two love-freighted ships. 


The sky was clear, and the sun shone bright, 
When they left the harbor town; 

But the a rode on the deep at night, 
And one of the ships went down. 

Two human ships set sail one day, 
On a calm and sunlit sea; 

From th’ port of home they sailed away, 
And one was lost. Ah me! 








There were hidden reefs of crime and sin, 
O’er which his life was tossed; 

There were merciless eddies to draw him in, 
And he to life was lost. 

When ships go down in the trackless deep, 
We weep, and the church-bells toll; 

But Heaven mourns and the angels weep, 
When is wrecked the human soul. 


——_—_—_+@>—_ 


For the Companion. 


CHAUNCEY JEROME, THE CLOCKMAKER. 
By James Parton. 


Poor boys had a hard time of itin New England 
eighty years ago. Observe, now, how it fared 
with Chauncey Jerome; he who founded a cele- 
brated clock business in Connecticut, that turned 
out six hundred clocks a day, and sent them to 
foreign countries by the ship-load. 

But do not runaway with the idea that it was the 
hardship and loneliness of his boyhood that “made 
aman of him.” On the contrary, they injured, 
narrowed and saddened him. He would have 
been twice the man he was, and happier all his 
days, if he had passed an easier and a more cheer- 
ful childhood. 

It is not good for doys to live as he lived, and 
work as he worked, during the period of growth, 
and I am glad that fewer boys are now compelled 
to bear such a lot as his. 

His father was a blacksmith and nailmaker, of 
Plymouth, Connecticut, with a house full of hun- 
gry boys and girls; and, consequently, as soon as 
Chauncey could handle a hoe or tie up a bundle 
of grain he was kept at work on the farm; for, in 
those days, almost all mechanics in New England 
cultivated land in the summer time. 

The boy went to school during the three winter 
months, until he was ten years old, then his school- 
days and play-days were over forever, and his fa- 
ther took him into the shop to help make nails. 

Even as a child he showed that power of keep- 
ing on, to which he owed his after-success. There 
was a great lazy boy at the district school he at- 
tended who had a load of wood to chop, which he 
hated to do, and this small Chauncey, eight or 
nine years of age, chopped the whole of it for him 
for one cent! 

Often he would chop wood for the neighbors in 
moonlight evenings for a few cents a load. It is 
evident that the quality which made him a suc- 
cessful man of business was not developed by 
hardship, for he performed these labors volunta- 
rily. He was naturally industrious and perse- 
vering. 

When he was eleven years of age his father sud- 
denly died, and he found himself obliged to leave 
his happy home and find farm work as a poor 
hireling boy. There were few farmers then in 
Connecticut—nay, there were few people any where 
in the world—who knew how to treat an orphan 
obliged to work for his subsistence among stran- 
gers. 

On a Monday morning, with his little bundle of 
clothes in his hand, and an almost bursting heart, 
he bade his mother and his brothers and sisters 
good-by, and walked to the place which he had 
found for himself, on a farm a few miles from 
home. 

He was most willing to work; but his affection- 
ate heart was starved at his new place; and scarce- 
ly a day passed during his first year when he did 
not burst into tears as he worked alone in the 
fields, thinking of the father he had lost, and of 
the happy family broken up never to live together 
again. 

It was a lonely farm, and the people with whom 
he lived took no interest in him as a human being, 
but regarded him with little more consideration 
than one of their other working animals. They 
took care, however, to keep him steadily at work, 
early and late, hot and cold, rain or shine. 

Often he worked all day in the woods chopping 
down trees with his shoes full of snow; he never 
had a pair of boots till he was nearly twenty-one 
years of age. 

Once in two weeks he had a great joy; for his 
master let him go to church every other Sunday. 
After working two weeks without seeing more 
than half-a-dozen people, it gave him a peculiar 
and intense delight just to sit in the church gallery 
and look down upon so many human beings. It 
was the only alleviation of his dismal lot. 

Poor little lonely wretch! One day, when he 
was thirteen years of age, there occurred a total 








eclipse of the sun, a phenomenon of which he had 
scarcely heard, and he had not the least idea what 
it could be. 

He was hoeing corn that day in a solitary place. 
When the darkness and the chill of the eclipse fell | 
upon the earth, feeling sure the day of judgment | 
had come, he was terrified beyond description. He | 
watched the sun disappearing with the deepest 
apprehension, and felt no relief until it shone out | 
bright and warm as before. | 

It seems strange that people in a Christian | 
country could have had a good, steady boy like this 
in their house and yet donothing to cheer or com- 
fort his life. Old men tell me it was a very com- 
mon case in New England seventy years ago. 

This hard experience on the farm lasted until 
he was old enough to be apprenticed. At fourteen 
he was bound to a carpenter for seven years, dur- 
ing which he was to receive for his services his 
board and his clothes. 

Already he had done almost the work of a man 
on the farm, being a stout, handy fellow, and in 
the course of two or three years he did the work 
of a full-grown carpenter; nevertheless, he re- 
ceived no wages except the necessaries of life. 
Fortunately the carpenter’s family were human 
beings, and he had a pleasant, friendly home dur- 
ing his apprenticeship. 

Even under the gentlest masters apprentices, in 

old times, were kept most ! 

\ strictly to their duty. They 

were lucky if they got the 

whole of Thanksgiving and 

the Fourth of July for holi- 
days. 
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Now, this apprentice, when he 
was sixteen, was so homesick on 
a certain occasion that he felt he 
must go and see his mother, who 
lived near her old home, twenty 


miles from where he was working on a job. He| which led him to conclude that city people were | 


walked the distance in the night, in order not to 
rob his master of any of the time due to him. 

It was a terrible night’s work. He was sorry 
he had undertaken it; but having started he could 
not bear to give it up. “Half the way was through 
the woods, and every noise he heard he thought 
was a wild beast coming to kill him, and even the 
piercing notes of the whippoorwill made his hair 
stand on end. 

When he passed a house the dogs were after him 
in full cry, and he spent the whole night in terror. 
Let us hope the caresses of his mother compen- 
sated him for this suffering. 

The next year when his master had a job thirty 
miles distant, he frequently walked the distance 
on a hot summer’s day, with his carpenter’s tools 
upon his back. 

At that time iight vehicles, or any kind of one- 
horse carriage, were very rarely kept in country 
places, and mechanics generally had to trudge to 
their place of work, carrying their tools with them. 
So passed the first years of his apprenticeship. 

All this time he was thinking of quite another 
business,—that of clock-making,—which had been 
developed during his childhood near his father’s 
house, by Eli Terry, the founder of the Yankee 
wooden-clock manufacture. 

This ingenious Mr. Terry, with a small saw and 
a jack-knife, would cut out the wheeis and works 
for twenty-five clocks during the winter, and, 
when the spring opened, he would sling three or 
four of them across the back of a horse, and keep 
going till he sold them, for about twenty-five dol- 
lars apiece. 

This was for the works, only. When a farmer 
had bought the machinery of a clock for twenty- 
five dollars, he employed the village carpenter to 
make a case for it, which might cost ten or fifteen 
dollars more. 

It was in this simple way that the country was 
supplied with those tall, old-fashioned clocks, of 
which almost every ancient farm-house still con- 
tains a specimen. The clock-case was sometimes 
built into the house like a pillar, and helped to 
support the upper story. Some of them were 
made by very clumsy workmen, out of the com- 
monest timber just planed in the roughest way, 
and contained wood enough for a pretty good- 
sized organ. 








The clock business had fascinated Chauncey 
Jerome from his childhood, and he longed to work 
at it. His guardian dissuaded him. So many 
clocks were then making, he said, that in two or 
three years the whole country would be supplied, 
and then there would be no more business for a 
clock-maker. 

This was the general opinion. At a training, 
one day, the boy overheard a group talking of Eli 
Terry's folly in undertaking to make two hundred 
clocks all at once. 

“He'll never live long enough to finish them,” 
said one. 





“If he should,” said another, “he could not pos- | 
sibly sellso many. The very idea is ridiculous.” 

The boy was not convinced by these wise men 
of the East, and he lived to make and to sell two 
hundred thousand clocks in one year! 

When his apprenticeship was a little more than | 
half over, he told his master that if he would give 
him four months in the winter of each year, when | 
business was dull, he would buy his own clothes. | 

His master consenting, he went to Waterbury, | 
Connecticut, and began to work making clock | 
dials, and very soon got an insight into the art and 
mystery of clock-making. 

The clock-makers of that day, who carried 
round their clock-movements upon a horse’s back, 
often found it difficult to sell them in remote coun- 
try places, because there was no carpenter near by 
competent to make a case. 

Two smart Yankees hired our apprentice to go | 


with them to the distant State of New Jersey for | 
the express purpose of making cases for the clocks 

they sold. On this journey he first saw the city of 

New York. 

He was perfectly astonished at the 
bustle and confusion. He stood on the 
corner of Chatham and Pearl Streets for 
more than an hour, wondering why so 
many people were hurrying about so in 
every direction. 

“What is going on?” 


oh 4 said he, to a passer-by. 
i\ {| Sg “What’s the excitement 

: H HA : about - 
IN fig... The man hurried on 
A "without noticing him; 
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not over polite. 

The workmen were just finishing the interior of 
the City Hall, and he was greatly puzzled to un- 
derstand how those winding stone stairs could be 
fixed without any visible means of support. 

In New Jersey he found another wonder. The 
people there kept Christmas more strictly than 
Sunday ; a thing very strange to a child of the Pu- 
ritans, who hardly knew what Christmas was. 

Every winter added something to his knowl- 
edge of clock-making, and, soon atter he was out 
of his apprenticeship, he bought some portions of 
clocks, a little mahogany, and began to put clocks 
together on his fown account, with encouraging 
success from the beginning. 

It was a great day with him when he received 
his first magnificent order from a Southern mer- 
chant for twelve wooden clocks at twelve dollars 
apiece! When they were done, he delivered them 
himself to his customer, and found it impossible 
to believe that he should actually receive so vast 
a sum as a hundred and forty-four dollars. 

He took the money with a trembling hand, and 
buttoned it up in his pocket. Then he felt an aw- 
ful apprehension that some robbers might have 
heard of his expecting to receive this enormous 
amount, and would waylay him on the road 
home. 

He worked but too steadily. He used to say 
that he loved to work as well as he did to eat, and 
that sometimes he would not go outside of his gate 
from one Sunday to the next. He soon began to 
make inventions andimprovements. His business 
rapidly increased, though occasionally he had 
heavy losses and misfortunes. 

His most important contribution to the business 
of clock-making was his substitution of brass for 
wood in the cheap clocks. He found that his 
wooden clocks, when they were transported by 
sea, were often spoiled by the swelling of the 
wooden wheels. One night, in a moment of ex- 
treme depression during the panic of 1837, the 
thought darted into his mind, 

‘A cheap clock can be made of brass as well as 
wood!” 

It kept him awake nearly all night. He began 
at once to carry out the idea. It gave an immense 
development to the business, because brass clocks 


| volved him in their own ruin. 


| ing. 





could be exported to all parts of the world, and 
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the cost of making them was greatly lessened by 
new machinery. 

It was Chauncey Jerome who learned how to 
make a pretty good brass clock tor forty cents, 
and a good one for two dollars ; and it was he who 
began their exportation to foreign lands. Clocks 
of his making ticked during his life-time at Jeru- 
salem, Saint Helena, Calcutta, Honolulu, and most 
of the other ends of the earth. 

After making millions of clocks, and acquiring 
a large fortune, he retired from active business, 
leaving his splendid manutactory at New Haven 
to the management of others. 

They thought they knew more than the old man; 
they mismanaged the business terribly, and in- 
He was obliged to 
leave his beautiful home at seventy years of age, 


}and seek employment at weekly wages—he who 


had given employment to three hundred men at 
onee, 

He scorned to be dependent. I saw and talked 
long with this good old man when he was working 
upon a salary, at the age of seventy-three, as su- 
perintendent of a large clock factory in Chicago. 

Hs did not pretend to be indifferent to the 
change in his position. He felt it acutely. He 
was proud of the splendid business he had created, 
and he lamented its destruction. 

He said it was one of his consolations to know 
that, in the course of his long life, he had never 
brought upon others the pains he was then endur- 
He bore his misfortunes as a man should, 
and enjoyed the confidence and esteem of his new 
associates. 

—+@> 


For the Companion. 
THE MYSTERIOUS TRAVELLER. 
By F. E. Marsten. 

It was towards the last of February, 1820. The 
sun was within an hour of setting. The ice cov- 
ered the Hudson at Rhinebeck, anid a crowd of 
young men and boys were skating over its slip- 
pery surface. It was a jolly group, but no one 
ventured far Yrom the shore. 

Hal Berhends, the son of a widowed mother, 
who was striving hard to give her boy an educa- 
tion and prepare him for a useful manhood, was 
one of the merriest of the company. 
acknowledged leader among the boys. 

On the bank, Slater, the old Dutch shoemaker, 
and Synomacher, the tobacconist, stood whifling 
their stumpy old pipes and watching the skaters. 

“De ize ish smoot,” said Slater, “‘but de sky 
ish cloudy and a storm was com.” 

“Dat ish so,” replied Synomacher. 
ish varm. 
tler.” 

Having delivered this sage opinion, he drew a 
long breath and looked about him with the satis- 
fied air of one who has said all there is to be said. 

True, the ice was smooth, but a little soft to the 
runners as the merry skaters chased each other to 
and fro. Out in the middle of the river the ice 
seemed to roll a little with the current, or was it 
only the work of the imagination? Wiseacres 
prophesied a speedy breaking-up of the ice-lock 
that had for weeks held the river fast within its 
grasp; for the south wind, harbinger of the fair 
spring, was blowing freshly up the valley. 

For many weeks they had crossed 
crossed the river with impunity. 
had been driven over it. Skaters had propelled 
in sleds upon it the traveller who wished to 
cross; but to-day no hardy lad had been found 
who would venture out upon the treacherous ice. 
It was splitting and cracking, and great air-holes 
yawned to engulf the unwary. 

The stalwart skaters skated on, and the old 
shoemaker and tobacconist remained on the bank 
whiffing their pipes and exchanging rude com- 
ments. One by one others joined them, as a 
crowd always collects in such places. 

Suddenly a carriage dashed into the crowd. 
One of its occupants leaped to the ground. The 
vehicle turned and was out of sight as suddenly 
as it had appeared. 

The stranger looked eagerly and searchingly 
around. At length he approached the tobacconist 
and asked if there was any mode of conveyance 
across theriver. ‘The old Dutchman slowly shook 
his head and replied,— 

“Da ish not to-night. It vas no save.’ 

The stranger was a man of medium height, slen- 
der in form with a resolute eye and a firm, set 
mouth. His manner had an impetuous determin- 
ation in it. He evidently meant to have his way, 
and deemed the case urgent. 

Turning to another, he demanded how he might 
cross, declaring, “I'll pay any man his own price.” 
His presence had attracted some of the skaters, 
among them Hal Berhends, who came up just in 
time to overhear the last remark. 

“T’ll take you,” said the courageous lad, with 
visions of pocket-money floating before his mind. 

“All right,” answered the stranger, who took 
out his pocket to display a tempting coin, and a 
price was soon agreed upon that made the old 
shoemaker look amazed and roll off some Dutch 
lingo that nobody but himself could understand. 
He strongly advised Hal not to go, as the ‘ize 
vas break pretty quick.” 

Nevertheless the young man soon prepared him- 
self. A sled was procured and the stranger com- 
fortably seated. 

Hal tightened his skate-straps, announced him- 
self as ready, and off they flew over the river, the 
lad pushing the sled and its occupant. 


He was an 


“De vinds 
De ribber vas break to-morrow, set- 


and re- 
Heavy teams 


’ 


A con- 
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stantly increasing crowd watched their progress. | 
! 
A quarter of the | 


Faster and faster on they sped. 
way was already passed. 

“T wouldn't try 
lars,”” said one. 
in another. 

Ha/f the distance is now crossed. 
deepening twilight, the on the bank 
eagerly follow In they peer out 
on the river. Suddenly one of them exclaims, 

“Oh horror, 

In a twinkle the sled and its occupant had dis- 
appeared, the sk: 
around, and was 
the 

“How was it ? 


that game 


“Nor I, for a thousand,” chimed 
In the rapidly 
watchers 
them. silence 


he’s gone! 


and iter 


had wheeled quickly 
slowly retracing his course 
shore. 

How did it happen ?” called out 
a score of voices, as the boy neared the land. 

“] skating rapidly along,” replicd Hal. 
“The dark green ice seemed to stretch ahead of 
us. All of-a sudden I thought I noticed a ripple 
in front of me. i 
‘it is an 
we were 


was 


‘Good heavens!’ T said to myself, 
air-hole!’ The air-hole was so large, and 
, that the sled drove right in 
-quick as a flash down he went. He never ut- 
tered a word.” 
“Who was he?” 
The old toba. conist picked up a small piece of 
paper which ae thought might solve the mystery. 
It had fallen from the 
he opened 


so near it 


asked several. 


stranger’s pocket-book when 
Hal to speed him to his doom. 

Just as the old man was holding it 
feeble light, trying to decipher the writing it con- 
tained, a gust of wind blew it from his trembling 
and stiffened fingers. It went out into the night 
sailing over the They searched for it but 
in vain. 


up to the 


river. 


the mysterious man, 


for one hundred dol- | 


to | 


it to take out the coin which had tempted | 


Night and the river covered all traces of 
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while young girls, richly dressed, with caps of | 
solid gold on their heads, offered the wine in gold- i 
en cups to all who passed. 

The procession moved on, but soon came to a| 
standstill. For before them rose a castle, with a | 
representation of a battle between the Saracens | 
| under Saladin and the Christian army. All the | 

most celebrated warriors were personated, and | 
above the rest was placed the King of France with | 
his suite. King Richard of England was then 
seen to advance and request permission to engage 
the enemy in battle, which he immediately 
ceeded to do, the fight lasting for some time. 

At the second gate of St. Denis—afterwards 
known as la Porte aux Peintres, and destroyed in 
the time of Francis I.—was another starry heaven, | 
| with the Holy Trinity seated in it, and more little | 

singing angels. Two of these, as the queen passed | 
beneath, descended, and placed upon her head a| 
crown of gold and precious stones. 

The whole street of St. Denis was covered with | 
a canopy of rich cloth, and the houses on either | 
side were hung with tapestries representing differ- | 
ent events in history. 

A little further on they came to a great castle 
with towers, built of wood, and “strong enough to | 
last forty years.” At each battlement stood a| 
armor, and within was a magnificent | 
hh bedi, with a person representing St. Anne, lying 1S 
upon it. This was the bed of justice. 

In and out of an artificial wood before the door, | 
ran hares and rabbits; birds were perched among 
the branches, while, as the queen drew near, a 


pro- 


| 
} 
| 
| 





Who he whence he came, and what his 
urgent business to cross the river that fatal night, 
the And 


for long years, nameless 


was, 


Rhinebeck 
they told the 
man whom one day 


good folks ot never knew. 
story of the 
the river swallowed. 
+o 


For the Companion, 


AN OLD FRENCH PAGEANT. 

By Caroline Leslie. 
If 1 were to tell you that in 
Isabella entered Paris 
mony, 


he year 1399 Queen 
great pomp and cere- 
able 
from old 


with 


you would hardly be to imagine, un- 

as I 

just what said pomp and ceremony were. 
Sir 


less you were fresh histories, am, 


John Froissart, in his “Chronicles,” gives 


us many and rare account of events that 
transpired in those old times 


a quaint 
; but [doubt if many 
of the young people nowadays read Sir John, and 
so [ shall try to tell, 
the interesting 
ingly. 
Queen Isabella was the wife of Charles Sixth of 
France. If we Duke 
Frederick of Bavaria, At 
all events, King Charles seems to have found her 


in my own words, some of 


things which he narrates so charm- 


her uncle, 
she was very beautiful. 


are to believe 


so, for he fell desperately in love with her at first 
sight, and married her 
fourteen years old. 


when she 
Four years after 
consequently when she was eighteen, 


was not quite 
this, and 
she made 
her first grand entry into the capital of her hus- 
band’s kingdom. And this is how 
The day was Sunday 
We may 
the weather warm; 
the in P 
The 
crowded with people, 
St. Denis, 
the city. 
The procession lett the palace of St. Denis and 
reached Paris in the rhe 
in decorated, and 
sideways instead of straight 


it was done. 
and the month was June. 
that the sky was cloudless and 
tor is a lovely season of 
New England. 
then, 
about the 


imagine 
June 
well as in 
and 
especially 


at which po‘nt the 


year aris, ¢ 


is 


streets, narrow crooked were 
Porte 


Queen was to enter 


afternoon, Queen was 


an open litter which was richly 
in which she sat faving 
forward. 
After her 
and noblemen ; 


came all the ladies of rank, knights 
in litters, some on palfreys 
and some on prancing but allarrayed with 
great magnificence, and doubtless half-suffocated 
with heat and dust. On either side rode six hun- 
dred of the citizens of 1 


some 


steeds ; 


aris, 
green and crimson. 
In the street of St. Denis the people had pre- 
pared various “representations.” The first was a 
firmament, glittering with stars and full of little 
children dressed as angels, 
ly. Virgin with a child in 
her arms, which latter flourished a toy windmill 
made from a large walnut. 

In the middle of the street was a fountain, and 
this, too, was all adorned with blue cloth embroid- 
ered in golden fleur-de-lis. 


who sang very sweet- 


Also an image of the 


Great streams of crim 
son wine gushed forth trom it instead of water, 


| didly dressed, 


dressed in uniforms | 











large white stag issued from the wood, pursued by 
a lion and an eagle, or what looked like them. 
The stag ran to St. Anne as if claiming her pro- 
tection, and immediately twelve young girls splen- 
with drawn swords in their hands, 
came also from the mimic forest and placed them. 
selves between pursuers and pursued. 

The cortége then passed on to the Great Bridge, 
or bridge of Notre Dame, which was finely deco- 
rated, as was also the street leading to the church 
of the same name. By this time darkness was 
upon them, for, owing to various stoppages, they | 





had progressed but slowly, and even now, before 
entering the church, they 
performance. 


another | 
| 
A month previous an engineer from Geneva had | | 
fastened a strong rope from the highest tower of | 
Notre Dame to the top of a house on the bridge of 
St. Michel, and now, as the queen’s litter came in 
sight, this man seated himself on his rope and 
descended amid the cheers of the people, waving 
in either hand a lighted torch. 

The Bishop of Paris advanced to meet the queen 
as she descended from her litter (how glad she 
must have been to get out of it! ) at the great door | 
of the church, and preceded by the priests in their | 
full robes, the whole procession, chanting hymns | 
of praise, passed up through nave and choir to the 
high altar, where the queen knelt down and said 
her prayers. 

She then presented as her offering four cloths | 


witnessed yet 


| of gold, and the beautiful crown which had been | 


placed on her head by the little angels at the gate | 
of St. Denis. } 

Then the queen and her ladies returned to their 
litters; the knights took their places beside, be- 
fore and behind; and lighted by five hundred 
burning tapers, the procession moved on to the | 
palace, where the king was waiting. | 

- 4@> = | 
A HAPPY COMPLIMENT. | 

It is said that Gen. Grant was the first Presi- 
dent to break the old rule of magisterial etiquette 
that the head officer of the nation must never ac- 
cept a private individual's invitation. 

President Hayes followed his example, and the 
present occupant of the White House shows that 
he knows how to do the same thing, and do it 
most gracefully. 

President Arthur is as polite as if he had come | 
|to the Presidency not by election but by birth. | 
Mr. Bancroft the other day invited him to dinner, 
adding that he feared the etiquette of the White 
House would prevent the President from accept- 
ing the invitation. To which the President re- 
plied in writing, accepting the invitation, and say 








| ing,— 

| “I am allowed to accept invitations from the 
| Cabinet, the Supreme Court and— Mr. George 
| Bancrott.” 


| usr 


| izing and enriching the blood, 


| renovates the whole system, making the weak strong, 








To remove tartar from the teeth, use BROWN’S CAM- 
PHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE, Made only by WHAT ORCAN CHALL | BUY! 9 
JOHN I. BROWN & SONS. Sold everywhere. [Com, 
If you want the best Organ for the Sitting-Room; 
If you want the best Organ for the Sunday School; 
If you want the best Organ for the Chureh; 
If you want the best Organ for the Lodge; 
If you want an Organ containing only useful Stops; 
If you want the best Organ for any purpose, buy the 


CARPENTER ORGAN, 


containing the celebrated Carpenter Organ Action. 
The Carpenter Organ and Organ Action received the 
highest award at the Atlanta Exhibition just closed. 
Ask your dealer for the instrument, and tell him you 
will be satisfied with no other. Catalogues free to all. 


E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 


FSTERBROOK'S *75% 


PENS. 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130. 333, 444, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 

THE MOST POPULAR PENS IN USE. 

12 PENS MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Works, Camden, N N. J. 26 John Street, New York. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Ditson & Co. make aspecial feature of Sunday School 
Song Books, and can safely commend the three new ones 
which they publish this season. Their compilers are 
practical workers in the Sunday School, and with pre- 
vious publications have been extremely successful. The 
new books are: 


THE BEACON LIGHT. 
BY J.H. TENNEY AND E, A. HOFFMAN. 


A collection of new hymnsand tunes, carefully selected 
from a large quantity of manuscripts, of which four out 
of every five were rejected, only the very best being re- 
tained. Price, 30 cts. 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 


BY R. M. MCINTOSH. 


This new book is quite comprehensive, providing in a 
small space ample material for two years, including a 
great variety of new hymns, as well as some older ones 
which arealways in request. Price, 35 cts. 


BANNER OF VICTORY. 


BY A.J, ABBEY AND M. J. MUNGER. 


This is the latest of the three new books, and is sure to 
meet with good success. It cont&ins all the variety and 
freshness which could well be desired, includiug many 
beautiful pieces, especially “anaees for prayer and praise 
meetings. Price, 35 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
~ WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW ? 


POOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


Or STORM GLASS and THERMOMETER Combined, 
WILL TELL YOU! 
It will detect and indicate 
correctly any change in 
the weather i2 to 48 hours 
in advance. It will tell 
what kind of storm is ap- 
proaching, and from what 
direction—inv aluable to 
J Farmers 
can plan their work ac- 
cording to its predictions. 
Saves 6 t.mes its cost in 
asingle season. Has an 
accurate thermometer at- 
tached, which alone 


TInpicatca 

is a by the nol 
eminent Physicians, Pro- 
fessors,and — men 
of the day to b 
BEST IN TEE WORLD { 

The Thermometer and 
Barometer are put in a 
nicely finished walnut 
frame, with silver-plated 


eomncenesnt@ pmneesmme 
Diamond Dyes will color any thing any color, and 

never fuil. The casiest and best way to ceon 

Only ly cents, Sold by all druggists. 





GOLP.. 
PENs. 


PENCILS. HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing.’ Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadw ay, New ,vosk. 
Send for Price Lis 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
: careful —_— ation of the fine properties of well-select- 
ed Cocoa Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicate a Revered beverage which may save us 
a heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
icharticlées of diet that a constitution may be gr; adually 
built up until strong enough to resist eve ry tendency to 
ase. Hundredsof subtle maladies are floating around 
ady to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling w ater or milk. 
only (44 lb. and Ib.) labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 


“MUSIC FOR ALL. 


{NSTRUMENT AND MuSiGIAN Ups ht Piano 
ComBiNneD. tyle Case, 
THE GEM OF 
Musical Wonders, 


THE ORGANINA 


A LITTLE CHILD 


CAN OPERATE IT, 


This wonderful little instru-* : 
ment is a remarkable triumph of mechanical skill, and 
is not only a novelty, but is also an instrument of real 
merit, in a small, elegantly designed case with curved 
plate-glass panel front, as shown in the engraving 

By working the crank, wind is supplied to the Soctre- 
ment, and at the same time a perforated sheet of linen- 
backed paper is drawn through, which operates a set of 
slide-valves, thereby a oducing the required tunes. 

(These perforated sheets cost but a few cents, and can 
be used over and over again for years.) 

We are constantly issuing in this form all the latest 
and most popular music, so — any one Benes one 
of these Organinas can perform nenever he 
chooses, entertaining both himself and friends with- 
out having the slightest knowledge of music. 

At a very small cost, ANY ONE having one of these 
instruments may supply himself with Songs, Jigs, 
Reels, Galops, Hornpipes, Waltzes, Hymns, Operatic 
Selections, etc., and be pee Toe to play them at any 
time without practice. PH $10.00 EACH 

Sent by Express on rece int of price. Roll attachment, 
$2.50 extra. Bend money by registered letter or money 
—— to 


MASEOO HUSETTS ORGAN CO., 
7 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


HALE’S HONEY OF 


HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


A Cure for Coughs, Colds, Bron- 
chitis and Consumption. 


» Wonderfully remedial where the organs 
of respiration are affected. /t has an er- 
tensive reputation as being the BEST 
COUGH REMEDY IN THE WORLD. 

#~ Children derive great benefit 
from its soothing properties when suffering with 
Croup and bakerige sent Cough. Price, cts. and $1 
per ae ae cheapest. Sold by all druggists. 

N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike's Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 





*Sold in tins 


ouvid 
s03ut4 
opeMojny 








you a sample one, 
delivered free, to your 


Hoop’s emnkeni 
The effects of this medicine upon all humors and low 
conditions of the blood are so marvellous, that it is rap- 
idly becoming the universal remedy for purifying, vital- 
By its wonderful action 
fountain of human life, it restores and 


tSells AT SIGHT! 

Just the thing to sell to 

farmers, merchants, etc. 

Inyaluable to everybody. 

j ‘ostage Stamps 

taken if in good order,but 

money pana Agents 

ante erywhere 

Se ir direes, “al orders to 
OSWEGO. THER: MO! EE TER WORKS, 

(Largest esta’ a —— of the — in the world), 


upon the very 


and giving to the aged the vitality of youth. The success 
of Hood's Sarsaparilla at home is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of proprietary medicines. 

“TI cheerfully recommend Hood's Sarsaparilla as a re- 
liable medicine. It cured my son of pimples on his 


o Co 
face.” ALEXANDER ANDERSON, Lowell, Mass. ex 


Osweg ntys 
ea see Post Finice, c uote and ‘State p ainly, and remit by 
ler, draft on New York or registered letter, at our risk. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
None genuine without our Trade Mark, and na 
ture of bg A. Poot, on back of Instrument, as be' 


“Lowe my recovery to Hood's Sarsaparilla; it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those who are 
troubled with humnors.”—JOSIAH PITKIN, Chelsea, Vt. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by Johnston, Holloway & Co.. 
& Fuller, and Morrisson, Plummer 
ardson & Co., St. Louis; 
Strong, Cobb & Co. 
gists. $1:6 for $5. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Every instrument warranted Perfect and Reliable. 
Size of Instrument : Length 9's inches, width 34 inches 
you are not satisfied on receiving the instrument, 
return it at once and we will refund your money. 
Please state where you saw our advertisement. 


Philadelphia; Fuller 
& Co., Chicago; Rich- 
tedington & Co., San Francis- 
. Cleveland, and all Eastern drug- 
Made only by C. I. HOOD & CO.,, 


co; HROAT, 1 BRONCHIAL AND LUNG 
SES a specialty. Send two stamps for large 

treatise giving self-treatment. Address WOrLD’s D1s- 

PENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BACK SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE 


AND SUSPENDER FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


The _ success with which we have met in introduc cing our 
i. GRAY’S BACK SUPPORTING SHOULDER BR 
(which is adapted specially for ladies and misses) its rapidity inere asing 
popularity, and the numerous inquiries we have received for something 
of a similar character for Men and Boys, have induced us to devise and 
offer a new brace, which cannot fail to meet a public want. 

IN IT IS PROVIDED afirm yet flexible support for the back, from the t 
hips to the shoulders, to which is attached at the waist a yielding be! 
which helps to keep the back support in place. At the upper part are 
connected carefully constructed adjustable pads, so arranged as to draw 
the shoulders gently back. without cutting or chafing under the arms. 
thus inclining the body to a graceful and erect position, expanding the 
chest, and correcting all tendency to stooping or round shoulders. Sus- 
pender attachments are also added for the pantaloons, which render 
other suspenders unnecessary. 

‘OR YOUTHS at the growing age, when bones and muscles are form- 
ing and hardening, it will be found specially desirable, and for men who 
from sickness or sedentary occupation are afflicted with weak backs, it 
will be found grateful aries and possibly a ry cure. 

Made in three ene. es a - ai -. a 

n, ta 


DIs- 











ly: ce. 

. . ft. 8 in. — 5 s 
YounG MEN’s 
MEN'S... n.. cece 

SOLD BY bauecmes AND Sami? FURNISHING TRADE, or on re- 
ceipt of price, we will send by mail, postage a to an part of the 
United States. Remittances should be sent Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Mention this paper. 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PATENTED AUG. 16, 1881. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DEW-DROPS. 


I saw the dew-drops on the grass, 
All sparkling in the morning sun; 
I looked again at noon, alas! 
They were not there, not one! 
The earth was warm, the grass was dry; 
And still the sun was shining high. 


And so with us: like these, by grace 
We wear our hopes a little while; 
They are the shining of God’s face 
Reflected in our hearts. We smile 
A God-like smile, and think to stay; 
And, lo! we are not; but as they. 


I saw, at early eventide, 
The rivers climbing to the sun; 
Through rifted curtains parted wide, 
The dew-drops found him, every one. 
God's love, though seeming overcast, 
Will draw us to Himself at last. 
WOLSTAN DIXEY. 








—_—_<@>—— 
IN THE FLOODS. } 
The recent floods in the Southwest brought out many | 
dramatic displays of heroism from whites and blacks. | 
Indeed, the universal calamity destroyed for the mo- 
ment all distinction between races and castes. They | 
were simply men and women in the face of danger and 
death struggling to help one another. The best traits | 
of Southern character came to the surface in these 
hours of peril. | 

Many of the planters near New Orleans spent their | 
last dollar in feeding their neighbors before they would | 
allow them to accept of Government rations, “‘which,”’ | 
they said, ‘‘should be saved for the poor.” 

An Indian in a skiff, below Vicksburg, saved the | 
lives of over ninety persons. When they were all in | 
safety, he disappeared, doubtless to continue his work 
elsewhere. No one knew his name, and to all thanks | 
he vouchsafed only a gruff nod. | 

A schoolboy, the son of a planter in Bayou Sara, | 
rowed at night against the angry flood six miles to visit | 


a distant house, in which, as he feared, a crippled | 
woman had been left, deserted by her neighbors. He | 
found her and brought her back in triumph. | 

Col. C——, near Yazoo, after placing his family in | 
safety, remained in his house in attendance on an old 
negro servant who was dying. ‘Bob nursed me when | 
I was a child; I cannot leave him alone to die,’’ he | 
said. | 

His family took shelter in a gin-house surrounded by 
the flood. After some hours, they saw the colonel leav- | 
ing the submerged dwelling by an upper window. The 
body of poor Bob he had placed on a plank, and to | 
their dismay they saw him swimming in the water, | 
pushing it before him. At last, at the risk of his life, | 
he brought it to the gin-house. | 

“T could not leave him unburied,” he said. 

‘*Where can we bury him here?”’ was the reply, em- | 
phasized by the wild waste of waters around. 

The body was rowed in a skiff ten miles before a dry 
spot of ground large enough for a grave could be found. 

The negroes rather enjoyed the excitement as soon as 
they had assurance of enough to eat. They literally 
kept open house on top of their cabins, or the roofs of 
gin-houses, spreading a layer of mud and building a 
fire on it; cooking, sleeping, dancing and praying on 
these little islands. 

The characteristic gaicty and kindness of the South- 
erner often gave a tinge of burlesque and tenderness to 
an event which otherwise would have been one of un- 
mixed horror. 

= — 
MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE. 

A boy, not long since, remarked to his mother, “I 
don’t know why it is, mother, but our rooms look so 
much better than Mrs. B’s. Her house is much finer, 
and her furniture prettier, but I like the looks of our 
rooms the best.’” 

The home he contrasted with his own had nothing to 
brighten up the rooms. There were costly vases on the 
mantels, clean and empty, and there was abundance of 
elegant furniture. But there were no knickknacks, no 
pretty grasses, nothing but necessary articles and show- 
furniture. This incident leads Vick’s Magazine to 
preach a little sermon on making home attractive : 

Most of us have at times been sojourners in houses 
that looked so prim and precise in all their appoint- 
ments that we could scarcely breathe freely until we had 
gone out, and closed the door carefully behind us, al- 
most fearing that the evil spirit of the place would fol- 
low us home. 

A house where the chairs all stand stiffly against the 
walls—perhaps covered to keep them from injury— 
where the sunlight must not come for fear it will fade 
the carpet, where no papers must be left in sight, and 
every book must be in the book-case, this is the house 
where the little ones have to sit still in stiff-backed 
chairs with the injunction, ‘‘Don’t put your feet on the 
rounds,” and where the little ones wonder what makes 
the time pass so slowly, and what makes mother so 
cross. 

How they wish they could have a jolly time like the 
little ones over the way, whose mother is always pre- 
paring some pleasure for them, if only a cheap pic- 
ture in a home-made frame, or a pretty plant or two for 
them to admire. 

All children love to look at flowers, and there are 
many men and large boys who profess to care for none 
of these things, yet feel their influence, and only know 
that home is the best and brightest place of all. 

Gather the pretty grasses that abound in the fields— 
bringin the wild flowers. Search for the vines with 
bright berries and pretty mosses. Decorate the man- 


| similar exercise dragged itself along through some un- 


| God.” 


| fore him. When he surveyed them, he wept like a 


| his ears. 





| But this is a requirement of every teacher, man or! Tlood’s Sarsaparilla givesan appetite and cleanses 


woman, and they cannot pass examination without it. | the blood from all humors. A trial proves this. [Com, 


So go where you will among the German ‘“volk” 





schools, the green-baize bag will be hanging on the 
wall, and the teachers all skilled in the use of the king 
of instruments. 





WE Have Kent’s Commentaries, Manual for Young 


Men, $1, Young Ladies’, full morocco, $1.50. Sent 


The rest of the hour was devoted to a study coming postpaid. LEE & SHEPARD, 41 Franklin St., Boston. 


twice a week in all the schools—a recitation of German 
poetry committed to memory by the entire school. 

In the young classes the poem is recited line by line 
first by the teacher, — by a single scholar, then 
by several, finally by the whole class; and though very 
simple and short with these primary classes, the poems 





cent. Discount from publisher's prices. 
Illustrated, Standard, and Rare ooks. 
Send postal for best book catalogue 
ever_ issued FREE 


TES & LAURIAT 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 
ith Old and New Books at 30 to 60 per 


are all beautiful and grow constantly longer and deeper | 301-305 Washington St. op. “Old South,” Boston, Mass. 


as the years go on, until in higher classes scholars are 
introduced to the very best of Goethe, Schiller and the 
standard poets of their mother tongue. 

Scholars in the upper class are so thoroughly trained 
that they will recite with great.ease Schiller’s ‘Song of 
the Bell’? and twenty others of the same worth and 
character, with none of those wry faces either we all re- 
member to have seen when on once or twice a month a 


willing and half-taught school. 


AQ 


LAST WORDS. 

A man’s wealth hereafter is the good he does in this 
world. As an English writer expresses it, ‘When he 
dies, people will say, ‘What property has he left?" But 
the angels who examine him will ask, ‘What good deeds 
hast thou sent before thee?’’? Some of the last words 
of eminent men illustrate this truth: 


“I bless the Lord,”’ said Sir Harry Vane, before his 
execution on Tower Hill, ‘‘that I have not deserted the 
righteous cause for which I suffer.” 

When Sir Walter Raleigh was laid on the block, he | 
was told by the executioner to lie with his head towards | 
the east. ‘No matter how the head lies,’’ was his re- 
ply, ‘‘so that the heart be right.” 

Once when a great Marshal was about to die, those 
about his bed-side spoke to him of his victories, and the 
number of colors which he had taken from the enemy. 

“Ah,” said the old warrior, ‘“‘how little avail all the 
actions which you call ‘glorious!’ All these are not 
worth one single cup of cold water given for the love of 








“My dear,” said Sir Walter Scott to his son on his 
death-bed, “‘be a good man; be virtuous, be religious, 
be a good man. Nothing else can give you comfort 
when you come to lie here.” 

‘Live well!” said the dying Samuel Johnson. 

Mahmoud, the Ghiznevide, the first Mohammedan 
conqueror of India, when he felt himself dying, caused 
all his treasures of gold and jewels to be displayed be- 


child. 

“Alas,”’ said he, ‘“‘what dangers, what fatigues of 
body and mind, have I endured for the sake of acquir- 
ing those treasures, and what cares in preserving them! 
And now I am about to die and Jeave them!” 

Thus the poor Manchester manufacturer, who had 
accumulated an immense fortune, had a pile of new 
sovereigns brought to him and laid upon the coverlet of 
his bed. 

He gloated over and fondled them, feasted his eyes 
upon them, filled his hands with them, and let them 
fall in a stream upon each other, thus making music in 


When he died, he was no richer than the beggar at 
his door. 





——+or— 
A FAIR EXCHANGE. 

Our readers will remember about the “cured” patient 
who paid for a smell of his homeopathic doctor’s med- 
icine by showing him a ten-dollar bill. Professor 
Griffis, in his “Japanese Fairy World,” tells a story 
that may have been the original of the other: 





Yedo people are fond of broiled eels. A rich mer- 
chant, named Kisaburo, who was very miserly with his 
money, once moved his quarters next door to the shop 
of one Kichibei, who caught and cooked eels for a liv- 
ing. During the night Mr. Kichibei caught his stock 
in trade, and in the day-time served them, smoking hot, 
to his customers. Cut into pieces three or four inches | 
long, they were laid to sizzle on a gridiron over red- | 
hot charcoal, which was kept in a glow by constant 
fanning. | 

Kisaburo, wishing to save money, and having a strong | 
imagination, daily took his seat at meal-time close to 
his neighbor’s door. Eating his boiled rice, and snufting 
in the odors of the broiled eels, as they were wafted in, | 
he enjoyed with his nose what he would not pay for to 
= in his mouth. In this way, as he flattered himself, 
he saved much money, and his strong-box grew daily 
heavier. 

Kichibei, the eel-broiler, on finding this out, thought 
he would charge his stingy neighbor for the smell of 
his eels. So, making out his bill, he presented it to 
Kisaburo, who seemed to be much pleased. He called 
to his wife to bring his iron-bound money-box, which 
was done. Emptying out the shining mass of kobans 
(oval gold pieces, worth five or six dollars) ichi-bu and 
ni-bu (square silver pieces, worth a quarter and a half 
dollar respectively), he jingled the coins and then, 
touching the eel-man’s bill with his fan, bowed low, 
and said with a smile,— 

“Allright, neighbor Kichibei, we are square now.” 

“What!” cried the eel-frier, “are you not going to 
pay me?” 

“Why, yes, I have paid you. You have charged me 
for the smell of your eels, and I have paid you with the 
sound of my money.” 


| —_———_<@>—______ 

| SLEEPING “THE BACK-SIDE.,.” 

| A plenty of breathing-space round one’s bed (re- 
| marks the Christian Union) can be only an advantage 
| and benefit; and it is suggested that some of the 
| morning dulness” and actual headache so often com- 
| plained of may be traceable to sleeping close to the side 
of the room, and breathing all night the air reflected 
from the wall. 














A physician was lately called to prescribe for a young 
lady. There was “nothing the matter’? with her, she 
declared, ‘‘nothing but a terrible headache.”” Every 


tels and brackets with them. Put them on the dining- | morning she waked with a headache and it lasted nearly 


table. 

Even boughs of cedar and branches of evergreen will 
brighten up a home if we have no flowers. Make home 
look bright, and all will seem more cheerful. 


half the day. It had been going on for months—ever 
since they moved into their new house. The doctor 
tried all the old remedies and they all failed. Riding 
and archery were faithfully cnnted, study and practice 


The young people will love their home, and the moth. | Were cheerfully given up. Nothing did any good. 


er’s influence will be more powerful for good. Try the 


experiment and see the result. 
———_~+@o—___— 
TEACHING MUSIC AND POETRY. 


“*Will you let me see your bedroom?” asked the doc- 
tor one day, and he was shown up into the prettiest lit- 
tle nest imaginable. : 

Nothing wrong about the ventilation. The windows 
were high and broad, and were left open every night, 
the patient said. The bed stood in one corner against 


In the primary schools of Germany, the pupils are | the wall. 


taught to sing and to recite poetry. A correspondent of 
the Boston Journa/, describing what he saw and heard 
while visiting one of these schools, shows how the xs- 
thetic tastes of the children are developed : 


When the recess came, at the end of the first hour, I 
asked the mistress if they had a singing-hour that day. 

“No,” she replied, ‘‘but if it makes you plaazure, ve 
vill happily zing.” 

And so when the girls came in from a romp and a 
lunch of a black-bread sandwich, when their breath re- 
turned and the glow was on their cheeks, the school- 
mistress drew forth her violin from a green baize bag, 
tuned it carefully, laid her chin down upon it as loving- 
\ as Camilla Urso would have done, and accompanied 

e school with great skill, as they sang the beautiful 
song of “‘Lorelei.”’ 

It was strange enongh to see this young lady teacher 
leading her school with the music of a violin, raising her 

ead now and then and beating the time with her bow 
with the air of an old conductor. 


‘How do you sleep?” says the doctor. 

“On my right side, at the back of the bed, with my 
face to the wall. Lou likes the front best.” 

“She does!” says the doctor. “So do I. Will you 
do me the favor to wheel that bed into the middle of the 
room and sleep so for a week? Then let me know 
about the headache.” 

The middle of the room, indeed! And there were the 
windows on one side, and the two doors on the other 
sides, and the mantel with its Macrame lambrequin on 
the fourth side. There was no place for the bed but 
ust where it stood, in the corner. 

‘‘Never mind, sacrifice your lambrequin,’”’ urged the 
doctor; “just for a week, you know.” 

The lambrequin was sacrificed, the bed moved where 


~ 





it had free air on both sides, the headaches disap- 
peared. aa 


It was Sidney Smith who retorted upon some one 
who had called him an every-day man. “Well, if I am 
an every-day man, you are a weak one.”’ 

















“BUCKEYE” 
LAWN MOWER. 


The lightest and easiest run- 
ning MOWER ever made. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
MAST, FOOS &C 
Springfield, Ohio. 
~ Send for catalogue and prices. 


Send a Kiss To Papa. 


New SONG AND CHORUS by W.S. Mullaly. A beau- 
tiful home song. Sung with great success by the San 

‘rancisco Minstrels. Good words, graceful melody, fine 
title-page. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 30 cts., by 
the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.., Cincinnati, oO. 
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Prevent Accidents 
Sromslipping. The hand- 


somest and safest car- 
riagestep made. Forged from 
best iron and formed with 
@ sunken panel, in which is se- 
cured a pioties of. richly 
moulded Rubber. Durability war- 
ranted. Illustrated circular free. 

RUBBER STEP MANUFACTURING Co,, Boston, Mass. 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER 
' ‘ 

It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys. For 
home use, packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cents, 
and two 3c, stamps for postage: 4 vackages, $1, prepaid. 
Composed of Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Winter- 
Green, Dandelion, &c. Prepared at N. E. Botanic De- 
pot, 245 neton Street, Boston, 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
















AUTOMATIC 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


glasses; very handy. Sold by 
Opticians. By mail, 25ets. 
Ketcham & McDougall, 
Manufacturers, 
4 LIBERTY PLACE, N.Y. 








‘> SUPERIORITY PROVED © 
- SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE 
WIGHT — RUNNING— _| 






Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ills., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 





Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No breaking of 





Fishing Tackle. 
Anglers will find everything for 
Fishing, of the BEST QUALITY, of all kinds and styles— 
suitable for all waters. Lists of prices mailed on appli- 
cation to BRADFORD & ANTHONY 
374 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

WOOD SOLE SHOES. 
The cheapest, most Durable and Best-Look- 
ing Shoe worn, Thoroughly water proof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
‘armers, and Laborers of all kinds,it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price list. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass, 






ICYOtrL, 
F-2 with Steel Spokes,Rubber Tire, 

$15 to $50; Iron Tire, $9 to 
according to size. The new “HECLA SPE- 
CIAL,” 44 and 46 in. wheel, is the best and 
cheapest youths’ machine made. _ Price 
x Listofthe Hecla,St. Nicholas, Fair. 
= field and Oto Bicycles, — 
Velocipedes, Girls” Tricycles 
sent free upon application, Weare Sole 
Agents for the “MARVARBRD,” 
“YALE” and “SHADOW ” Bi- 
gcycles, the best Gentlemen’s Road- 
sters on the market. Send stamp forspe- 
cial bos list of Gentlemen's machines, 
A.G. SPALDING & BROS.,108 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Horsman Rubber Tire 
BICYCLE, 


36, 42, 44 and 46 inch Wheel. 
Prices - - %30 to $50 Each. 
New York Agency for Columbia 
Bicycles. Headquarters for Bicycle 
Sundries. Horsman’'s celebrated 


LAWN TENNIS 


Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List and 
Book of Instructions. 


E. 1, HORSMAN, 80 & 82 William St., N. Y. 
. The American 


TRICYCLE 


Invented and 
Manufactured for 


GIRLS. 


A source of 
graceful exercise; 
enjoyed by many 
zirls and misses 
the last year, and 
ready for many 
more. Send for 
Circulars and 
Price List to 


N.S. 6. Perkins, 


Manufacturer, 
Norwalk, Ohio 


“Headquarters for all Games aud Sports. 




































EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, Apri 
27th, June 8th, and July Ist, 1882, Full particulars in specia 


Pamphlet, sent free onapplication. Passage tickets 
by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for secur- 
ing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual trav- 


ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 
Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps, by & ail 10 cents. 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y 
C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. P.O. Box 1611, 





Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, 






SZ Send for circular to 
TOT.DING OHAIR WORKS, New Haven Ct. 





‘| trations of Firemen’s, Boating, an 





General Catalogue for 1882 (No. 49), 194 pages 800 illus- 

i i and Gymnasium Goods, 

Skates, Model Engines and Figures, Air-Guns, Targets 

Revolvers, Scroll-Saws and Fixtures, Wigs. Beards, and 

all Theatrical Outfits, Clog and Song-and-Dance Shoes, 

Magic Tricks, Musical Instruments, Chess, Checkers, 

Dominoes, Cribbage, &c., and all the best Novelties, sent 
by mail for 10 cents. PECK & SNYDER 

126, 128, and 130 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 








ADIES ile \AJHITE [JOUSE 


nacre 
of thekind 


The ONLY BOOK ever pub’d 
NEW EDITION. 4 HISTORY of every Ad- 


ministration from Washing- 
ton to the presen’ e, With over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies 
of the White House, with views of many of the Homes of the 
Presidents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
wanted—send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & CO. 66 N. 4th St. Philad’a. 








OIL STOVE. 


Wire Gauze, Non-Explosive 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the prin- 
ciple of the Sir Humphrey 
Davy Safety Lamp, for 
use in Mines, thus making 
it Absolutely Non-ex- 
plosive. 

Will not smoke when 
Maced in the draught. 
teservoir finished in imi- 
tation of Scotch Granite. 








Before purchasing an 
Amateur Photographic 
Outfit send for descrip- 
tive circular of the 


BEST and CHEAPEST 
complete outiits in the 
THE BLAIR TOUROGRAPH 


and DRY PLATE CO., 
Boston. 








Our 1882 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
‘ronts, and many other 
valuable improvements, 
J ” Send for Catalogue. 
If you want our beautiful cards illustrating the Light 
Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 
45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, 
95 Lake Street, Chicago. |7 E. Fourteenth 8t., 
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Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for' 
Children’s Complaints. 
“Pleasant, Harmless, and 
Wonderfully Eficacious.”” 
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How YOU may take Photographs. 
A new and fascinating =. Send 
10cents for Amateur Photographer, 


and sample photograph taken by an 
amateur. Circulars f 











Just the thing to take Views on your Summer Trips. 
y 
|-soimyoid }0eHeq 948} ejdoeg SunoA pue seipe4 


WM. H. WALKER & CO 
rae or 4 N. eg 


Box K. 











Address the manufacturer. 
Please state wher. you saw this. 

















TARGET AIR CUNS. 


Especially adapted for target practice. Equally suited for touching up 
trespassing cats and dogs, killing rats and small game. Our 4 
tremely simple in construction; well made and handsomely finished; easily 

operated, and shoct with force and accuracy: and not liable to get out of 
order. All first-class gun-dealers sell them. Lllustrated circular sent on application, 


ns are ¢x- 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 


_THE YOUTH 








WAITING. 
Mrs. Urania L. Bailey, author of the beautiful hymn 
“The Mistakes of My Life have been Many,” recently 
died at Providence, R.I. The following poem was writ- 
ten shortly before her decease: 
How long ago the roses died: 
The lilies long have left the lakes; 
The royal summer’s wealth and pride 
Passed like a dream when one awakes, 
The trees have lost the flush of fruit; 
The night is crowding on the day; 
The maples miss the robin’s flute; 
Only the tiresome sparrows Stay. 


But star-flowers in the graveyard grow; 
And all the autumn air is gold; 

And look! the night-skies are aglow 
With constellations grand and old! 

The friends who went returned no more; 
But why should I be therefore vexed? 

I watch the opening of the door, 
And wait in trust what may be next. 

+~o 

BLAME LESS, PRAISE MORE. 

Some parents and teachers act toward children as if 
praise was ‘“‘a most dreadful thing,” as dangerous as 
Bully Bottom’s ‘fearful wild fowl.”” While reticent in 
commending they are voluble in blaming. Like Iago, 
they are ‘“‘nothingif not critical,’ and being narrow and 
cold, mistake fault-finding for criticism. 

We know it is risky to add to an old saw, but if such 
would digest this amended nursery-rhyme, they would 
be more popular with youth: 

“All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy; 
All blame and no praise 
Makes Jack a cheap toy.” 

One of the greatest of English divines, Isaac Barrow, 
received in his boyhood only blame from his father, 
who thought him stupid. He used to express his con- 
tempt for him by saying, that if it pleased God to take 
from him any of his children, he hoped it might be 
Isaac. Yet when the University of Cambridge sought 
for a successor to the great Newton stupid Isaac Barrow 
was the man they selected. 

Our charming American essayist, Mr. William Mat- 
thews, tells an anecdote which illustrates the stupidity 
of some parents and teachers. 

A boy was brought one day to General Salem Towne, 
when he was a teacher. 
rigible dunce. 


Ile came labelled as an incor- 
No master had been able to make him 
learn, and if Mr. ‘Towne couldn’t, he should be appren- 
ticed to a trade. 

Mr. Towne proceeded to examine him. The boy 
soon made a mistake and instantly dodged, as if fright- 
ened. 

“Why do you do that?” asked the master. 

“Because I was afraid you were going to strike me.” 

“Why should you think so?” 

“Because I have always been struck whenever I made 
& mistake.” 

“You need never fear being struck by me,” said Mr. 
Towne. ‘That is not my way of treating boys who do 
as well as they can.”’ 

Under the wise teacher’s judicious encouragement the 
stupid boy showed so much intelligence that he was 
sent to college. In after years he became a lawyer, an 
editor, a judge, a governor, United States senator and 
secretary of war and of State. That boy was William 
L. Marcy, of New York. 

+e 
A DISTRESSING FIX. 

Gallantry isa form of politeness more easily made 
ridiculous than any other—since it so often happens 
that the offerer of the courtesy is too much ‘‘struck”’ to 
escape blundering. The Washington Post tells what a 
terrible fix a susceptible young man in a street car got 
himself into, who volunteered to hand forward a beau- 
tiful young lady’s fare, and was informed that he had 
dropped a ten-cent piece instead of a three-cent piece 
into the box. 

He appealed to the driver, but was told that there 
was no way to get at the cash to rectify such a mistake, 
and he went back to the young lady witha sickly smile, 
saying, “You will permit me to return to you the 
seven cents,”’ atthe same time painfully conscious that 
he has not a single penny about him. 


“Oh no; I wouldn't think of such a thing. 
sorry, but it can’t be helped now.” 

‘Madam, I insist. Allow me,”’ making a deep and 
exhaustive survey of every pocket about him in the vain 
hope of catching somewhere a stray coin. It is of no 
use; the money is not there, and his hands not possess- 
ing that Midas power of turning all they touch into 
gold, itis not forthcoming. Here a feeble voice says,— 

“Well, since you insist upon it, of course’’ 

“T do insist upon it; I insist upon it most emphati- 
cally.” 

What is to be done? Already the great beads of per- 
spiration stand out upon his forehead, and every time 
he opens his mouth only seems to plunge him deeper 
into trouble. An idea suddenly strikes him, and lean- 
ing over to a man with a newspaper, he whispers in his 
ear, ‘‘Lend me seven cents, quick, to pay this lady.” 

The man, who all this time had given no heed to what 
was passing, rouses up with a start and says, in a voice 
distinctly audible even to the horse outside, “Seven 
cents! Bless my soul! I don’t believe I have it about 
me,” looking up with that dazed expression of a person 
whose thoughts have gone on a long journey. 

“Oh! I beg you will not disturb yourself over such a 
trifle. Do not borrow the money; indeed, it is not of 
the slightest consequence.”” 

By this time our friend has reached a state of scarlet 
misery pitiable to behold, that stage in which it makes 
one warm even to look at them. There is nothing for 
him to say. 

So he wisely takes refuge in silence, watching with 
eager interestthe game of chase in which his fellow- 
passenger is engaged after the required seven cents. 

Ah! At length it is handed to the young lady, and 
he breathes again. But now the problem of how to 
pay the man suggests itself. 

ier feminine wit comes to the rescue, and the unfor- 
tunate cause of all the trouble suggests he be paid by 
taking the fare of the next two passengers who got in, 
and by that way he will be the | ao ofa ve | only. 
‘This plan is discussed and finally submitted to the driv- 
er, who giving it his approbation, they once more set- 
= down to wait the unconscious liquidators of the 

ebt. 

Pretty soon they get in together, a lady and gentle- 
man. Uut of his pocket comes the six cents, and he 
starts for the box. Here our friend jumps up, and ex- 
tending his hand takes the fare, which, to the gen 


I am 
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tleman’s astonishment, he puts, not into the box, but 
into the hand of his friend. 

The newcomer looks for a moment dumbfounded, 
then striding over catches him by the collar, excitedly 
ejaculating, ‘‘Here, none of that! That game is too old 
to godown. Just hand that money over!’’ 

At this crisis the lethargic apathy of despair settles 
upon the unfortunate victim of politeness, and he neith- 
er moves nor utters asound. The young lady and the 
newspaper man here start forward as champions, and 
with the aid of the driver, who is called in to testify as 
to the perfect honesty of all persons concerned, an un- 
derstanding is at length reached, and the little farce of 
“Much Ado About Nothing” comes to an end. 


- ~~ 
REPORTING A WEDDING. 

Masculine ignorance of ladies’ apparel and dry goods 
and millinery nomenclature is well indicated in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal : 


“IT say!” said the reporter, “I don’t know whether 
this is right.” 

“Don’t know whether what is right?” demanded the 
city editor. 

“This wedding. I wentthere to-night, and they gave 
me a heap of twaddle about their frocks; bnt I don’t 
know whether it comes out straight or not. Now, here 
is Mrs.¢ . I’ve got her in a pannier silk, trimmed @ 
la gros grain, with black point lace underskirt and box- 
plaited hair. Does that sound natural?” : , 

“Who sent you to a wedding?” asked the city editor, 
contemptuously. ‘Don’t you know that gros grain is 
acolor? That was a gros-grain, box-plaited dress, 
trimmed @ da black point lace, and her hair was combed 
en pannier. You ought to know better than to get 
things mixed that wer Who else did you get? How 
was the bride dressed?” 

“I’ve got her all right,’ replied the West End report- 
er. “She wore a white bouffant, with a Princess of 
Thule veil; the underskirt cut décolletté around the 
bottom, and trimmed with a basque at the sides.”’ 

“That’s better,” said the city editor, encouragingly. 
“How was her hair?” 

“Her hair was shirred,’’ replied the West End re- 
porter. “Shirred at the sides and corsaged on top.” 

“I don’t believe that’s right,” observed the city ed- 
itor. ‘Read that again.’’ 

“It was corsaged at the sides and shirred on top,” 
said the West End reporter, referring to his notes. 

“Of course,’ smiled the city editor. ‘It makes all 
the difference in the world. You never saw a woman 
with her hair corsaged on top in your life.” 


.o———— 
TEA ON THE COB. 
Visitors at the South usually come back with many 
anecdotes illustrating the amusing credulity of negro 
ignorance. 


A correspondent of the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser describes the experiment of tea culture on 
Frederick De Basy’s plantation at Enterprise, Fla. 
Through the kindness of Dr. Loring, six thousand 

lants were transferred from Le Duc’s experimental 
arm at Summerville, 8S. C., and are doing finely. It is 
thought that the trial in Florida will be much more sat- 
isfactory, as the climate and soil are better adapted to 
tea culture. 

The plants attracted great attention on the way, and 
at Jacksonville large numbers of people turned out to 
see them, and some of them manifested the most sur- 
prising ignorance of what tea really was. 

The correspondent was asked several times,— 

“At what time does the plant bear tea?’ or “When 
does the tea grow?” 

An old darkey, after listening to the account of how 
tea was made from the leaves, illustrated the prevail- 
ing idea. 

“Boas,” said he, ‘do dey make de sto’ tea out of dem 
lebes?”’ 

“Yes,’’ was the response. 

“Well, my ole woman, who knows all ’bout yarbs, 
tole dat de sto’ tea growed on de cob like de corn, an’ I 
neber knewed de ole woman go wrong on yarbs yit.” 


Confident old Pompey paid a compliment to “the 
sex,’’ though he probably did not know that he was do- 
ing a chivalrous thing. Not every man can be said to 
put so much faith in his wife’s opinion. 





**Rough on Rats.” Ask druggists for it. Clears out 
rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks, licts. [Com. 
Too Many. 
When we buy an Organ we will buy an Organ, NOT 
STOPS or furniture. That Organ with 27 stops is nota 
reliable instrument. It has too many stops. (Com, 


- > 
Two-thirds ofa Bottle Cures.—Dr. R. V. PrERCE, 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I have been taking your “Fa- 
vorite Prescription” for “female weakness.” Before I 
had taken it two days I began to feel stronger. I have 
taken but two-thirds of a bottle and believe I am cured. 
Gratefully, Mrs. H.C. LOVETT, Watseka, Ill. [Com. 








ureka 300. Beautiful Metallic Hair Brush, 2c. Sold 
by dealers in Drugs, Fancy Goods, Notions. 7ry one, 


$100 Confederate Bill, 

of 30 cents. A. HOWE, Box 

995 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards,all differ- 
ent,for 25-3c, stamps.C ARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


FOREIGN 100 well assorted, 10c.; 100 all different, 25c. 
STAMPS. Address, HERBERT W. MUNSON,Phila.Pa. 


FOREIGN Sta 3! New Ill. 18-page Catalugue,ze. 
' EDWARDS, PEEKE &CO., Chicago, Il. 
ard Collectors, send 12c. in postage stamps, and 
receive by return mail 25 beautiful French Chromo 


Jnsoiled.” Sent on receipt 
131, Jersey City, N.J 














S.M.SPENUCER 
112 Wash'n St. 
Boston, Mass, 


Cards. Wm. M. Donaldson&Co.,113MainSt.,Cincinnati,O. 
100 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
fer Pictures, 10¢.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot 
for 25c._ Name this paper. H.E. Slayton, Montpelier, Vt. 
Agents Wanted. a 
Sells rapidly. 4S: 50 
Particulars free Cz (7 ~ 
Sun Oil Stoves, Agents Wanted. Send postal 
Singer Machines, and receive free our encyclope- 
Giant Can Movers, | dia. U.S. Foundry Co., Chicago. 
MAZDEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs wir music 
all for 12 cts., 100 Autograph Album Selections, 3 cts. 
* L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
TO YOUNG ME Who wish to learn steam engi- 
neering. Send your name with two 
3-cent stamps to; F. Keppy, Engineer. Bridgeport, Conn. 


Look at the advertisement in our issue of 
April 27 about that new Semi-Hammeriess 
SingleGun. | 

LLUSTRATED Circulars and Testimonials, Kent's 

Manual for Young Men, ready May Isth. Send one 
cent stamp. C. H. KENT, Davenport, Iowa. 


“BABI ES 9) Send two 3c. stamps for new 
set of imported cards. 

s WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y. 

THE CARPENTER ORGAN, wamctercd.s¢ 


is the best. See advertisement in another column. 


QICK AND BILIOUS HEADACHE, and all de- 
x rangements of stomach and bowels, cured by Dr. 
Pierce’s “Pellets”—or anti-bilious granules. 25 cents a 


vial. No cheap boxes to allow was' le 
pe 4 Pp te of virtues. By 














Patterns, stamped in colors on Burla 
ness for agents. Catalogue for stamp. F. gE 
22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper 


Permanent bus 


S COMPANION. 


MAY 11, 1882, 








The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘Ihresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry, Catalogue sent tree. Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


VICTORIES 
‘G31VNOINN 


Attention, Book Buyers! Big Pay to Agents !! 
FARMERS, Engineers, Mechanics, Mill Owners, 


Manufacturers, Builders, Miners, 
Merchants, etc., will find 1m MOORE’s UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT 
AND COMPLETE MECHANIC, a work containing 1016 pages, 500 
Engravings, 461 Tables, and over 1,000,000 Industrial Facts, 
Calculations, Processes, Secrets, Rules, etc., of rare utility 
in 200 Trades, A $5 book free by_mail for $2.50, worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Farmer, or Business Man. 
Agents Wanted Sure sale everywhere for all time. One 
agent reports $137.50 earned in 6 days. Another has said 
for two farms. For Ill. Contents Pamphlet, Terms, and 


128 page Catalogue of nearly 3000 Standard Books, address 

NATIONAL BOOK CO,, 73 Beekman street, New York. 
DECORATION Metal 
Wreaths, Crosses, Mot- 


THOSE NEW S2scnezics 3s 


The Leaves and Flowers are true to Nature and Imper- 
ishable. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. M. D. JONES 
& CO., 88 Washington Street, Boston. 











NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Penman’s Gazette, the handsomest monthly 
paper published in America, will pay good prices for in- 
teresting Stories, Sketches, and everything of interest 
and value to young men and women. Al! MSS. should 
have price marked thereon. Address them to G. A. 
GASKELL, Publisher, Box 1534, New York 


City, and, if accepted, the cash will be returned at once. 


BRIGGS 








A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any Fabric. Designs in 

Crewels, Embroidery, 

Braiding and Initiai 

Letters. 

New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all Briggs & Co.’s 
Patterns, including over 40 

«4 new designs, sent on receipt 
of seven three-cent stamps. 

100 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Supplied wholesale by B. 
TLMANN & Co., 9 and 98 
Grand Street, New York. 

Retail by the leading 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 


CAUTION! 


Unprincinied persons desiring to deceive the pub. 
lic with their imitations, usually copy 
1. The FLASK-shaped Bottle. 

tl. The BLUE Wrapper. 

ill. The general style of steel engraved Trade- 
Mark LABEL adopted 1858, for BROWN’S 
GENUINE GINGER. 

additional Trade-Mark in Red, White and 
Black, was adopted Jan. 1, 1881, to meet 
just such FRAUDS. 

Belowis a fac-simile of Wrapped Bottle (reduced !4) 

of Frederick Brown’s Ginger. 


* PATENT 
TRANSFER | 





The 








JAMAICA GINGER. 
. VABORATOR 


E.Cor.of Firtthx Chestnut Sts 























For sale by Druggists, Grocers and General Dealers 
in all parts of the world. 





Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers, 


OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 


Gl NS# Catalogue, 1881-82, 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main street, CINCINNATI, O. 


LADIES 


ably do so by using 
‘ a) ° : 
Champlin’s Liquid Pearl. 

It not only removes every blemish, but gives a glow 
and bloom to the complexion. It isabsolutely harmless, 
Ladies of fashion give to it the highest recommenda- 
tion. Send for testimonials. Ask your druggist for it, 
and take no other, Beware of imitations. 50e. a bottle, 

CHAMPLIN & Cu., Props., Buffalo, N.Y. 








desiring to add to their personal 
beauty and charms can unquestion- 


Augusta Healy's Veg- 
etable Tonie Pills, or 
the same remedy in 
liquid form. Augusta 
Healy’s Vegetable 
Tonic Cordial during 
sixteen years has won 
the indorsement of 
multitudes of grateful 
women, whom it has 
relieved and cured of 
Chronic Weaknesses 
common to all. Send 
for interesting pamph- 

, let. Buy of your drug- 
gist, or we will send it 
on receipt of price: $1 
per box or bottle: six, 
$5. Letters answered 

by lady proprietor. Address H. F. THAYER & CO., 
15 Temple PI., Boston, Mass. Mention this paper. 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


And the only Dr. SHERMAN known to the public during 
the past 35 years, for his successful method of treating 
rupture without the distressing injuries trusses inflict, 
and without any operation or hindrance from labor and 
with perfect security from the danger of strangulated 
rupture, may be consulted at his New York office, 25 
Broadway, SATURDAY, MONDAY and TUESDAY. 
His book on the 


CURE OF RUPTURE 


Contains endorsements of Ministers, Merchants, Physi- 
cians, Farmers and others who have been treated and 
red by Dr. Sherman’s method. It is mailed to those 


send 10 cts. —_ 
CHASE’S 


LIQUID 
CLUE. 


Superior to All 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 


for Cementing Wood, Glass, 
Crockery, Leather and Bric-a- 
Brac of every description. 


vr 
who 
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JOSHUA S.CHA Sold by Hardware Dealers, 
See EE Stationers and Druggisis. 








KIDNEY-WORT | 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 
KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are a victin? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE, use Kidney-Wort at once (drug- 
gists recommend it), and it will speedily over- 
come the disease and restore healthy action. 


i For complaints peculiar to 
Ladies. your sex, ack as pain and 
weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, as it 
will act promptly and safely. All pains speedily 
yield to its curative power. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $I. 


_KIDNEY-WORT 








rand Bowels. 


Acts at the Same Time on 
Liver and 





| Kidneys, 
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Medicine for ‘a Woman. Invented by a ‘Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman, 


Vad oe $oealte— 
0 pew & Leeann 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Is a Remedy 
For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
so common to our best population. 


IT 1S A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

t#™ It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 

t#” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 2! 

It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 

t#” ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 2°: 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 2nd 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. : 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. ; 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 253 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, Py per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Afention this paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


a Sold by all Druggists. _22 
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ity of Poll Sa’ Labor, Clean- 
io, ee and ¢Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
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